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Football Hero 


(A play for Thanksgiving) 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Maret, beautiful but brainy 
STAN, a questionable quarterback 
amt. teammates 
STEVE 
MOLLY, a victim of circumstance 
Miss MILuiaan, an English teacher 

SettTinG: A small clubroom off the dance 
floor in the Teen-Age Club in Hollis- 
dale. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. There are 
a few seconds in which dance music 
is heard in the background, and then 
a boy and girl enter right stage. The 
girl ts holding on to the boy’s arm for 
support, as she limps in. She ts try- 
ing to laugh down the boy’s apologies. 

Stan: Gee whiz, Margie, I’m sorry. 
Are you hurt? 

Marate: No, no. Of course not. I'll 
be all right. I just twisted my ankle, 
that’s all. 


Stan: You’re trying to make it sound 
as if it’s your fault, when I really 
tramped all over your foot. Gosh, I 
bet I ruined your stocking. 

Maret: I don’t think so. Nylon is 
tougher than it looks, you know. 

Stan: Here, let me get you a chair. 
Maybe if you sit down a minute and 
take off your shoe. . . 

Marate: No, if you'll excuse me I'll 
go inspect my damages in the powder 
room. I’m sure I won’t be crippled 
for life. 

Stan: Well, there’s no telling. When 
a hundred-eighty-five-pounder comes 
down on your toe, you better call 
the insurance company. 

Maraie (Laughing): I don’t think it’s 
that serious. Besides, I tell you I 
turned my ankle. 

Sran (Laughing): If that’s your story, 
I guess you'll have to stick to it, but 





everybody knows I’m as clumsy as 
an ox on a dance floor. 

Marcie: Well, you sure know your 
way around a football field, and 
that’s what counts most at the 
Thanksgiving game. 

Sran: Gee, thanks. Are you sure you'll 
be O.K.? 

Marais: Sure. I’ll be back before 
you’ve even missed me, and I'll be 
needing some punch, so how about 
getting me a glass before the mob 
heads this way? (MARGIE exits and 
STan turns toward punch table set up 
at rear of room. Two of his friends 
enter.) 

Steve: How you doin’, pal? 

Buti: Where’s Margie? 

Stan: Went upstairs for repairs. I 
tramped all over her feet in that last 
dance. 

Sreve: Well, you can’t have every- 
thing. That gal has brains in her 
head, not her feet. Remember, you 
didn’t bring her to this dance be- 
cause she was a ballerina. 

Sran: It wasn’t her fault. It was mine. 
She’s a darned smooth dancer, if you 
want to know it. 

Bru: She is? Well, who’d a thunk it? 
I always steer clear of straight “A” 
girls when it comes to a real hot jive 
session. 

Sreve: Well, don’t spend so much 
time dancing. It’s almost ten 
o'clock. Have you asked her about 
that composition yet? 

Stan: No, not yet. Gosh, I had to have 
time to get acquainted, didn’t I? 
Bu: If I know you, it doesn’t take 
more than five minutes for that. Re- 
member, you’re here for business — 

not pleasure. 


Sreve: If you don’t come across with 
a composition on Thanksgiving that 
will pull you out of the soup in Eng- 
lish 3, you’re a dead pigeon for 
Saturday’s game. 

Sran: As if I didn’t know. 

Bri: Well, then, get busy. Ask her to 
write it for you. 

Stan: O.K , O.K. But, gosh, give me 
a little time. After all, I’ve hardly 
ever said five words to the girl before 
tonight. Besides, she strikes me as 
not being the kind you can rush into 
things like doing a guy’s homework 
for him right off the bat. 

Steve: With your fatal charm, you can 
get that girl to write all the compo- 
sitions you need. And boy, can she 
write ’em? Old lady Milligan purrs 
like a kitten whenever she reads a 
theme by Margie. 

Stan: Yeah, but she’ll be smart 
enough to know I can’t learn to 
write like Margie overnight. 

StevE: Don’t worry about that. Tell 
Margie not to make it too good. Just 
about a C-. Tell her to put in a lot 
of commas in the wrong places and 
split some infinitives and louse up 
some participles. That’ll sound more 
like you. 

Bit: Now, get movin’, son, ’cause we 
really need you in that game on 
Saturday. 

Steve: And how! Say, Bill, we better 
get back to the dance. Molly ’ll be 
looking for me. 

Stan: Molly? Molly Brown? Don’t 
tell me you brought Molly Brown 
here tonight? 

Steve: Sure. Why not? 

Sran: You great big, stupid lug! I told 
her I was staying in tonight to study. 





Steve: So what? That’s no reason she 
should stay in and study too. 

Briu: Don’t tell me you’re jealous. 

Sran: Heaven forbid! But she is! All 
I ask is keep her away from me, and 
Margie. 

Sreve: I’ll keep her occupied. You 
just tend to your business with 
Margie. Give her the old sob story 
about the honor of Hollisdale High, 
and all that stuff. 

Biuu: If she has any scruples about 
doing somebody else’s work, tell her 
it’s for a wonderful cause. 

Sran: I’ll know what to say when the 
time comes. Now get out of here. 
And keep Molly out of here. I don’t 
want her to see me with Margie. 

Bitu: Then you better make up some 
excuse to go home. Anyhow, you 
should get Margie home early so she 
can write that theme for you. 

Sran: O.K., now scram, please. Beat 
it, the two of you. (Bru and STEVE 
exit) Gee whiz! I think I need some 
punch. (He serves himself with a glass 
of punch from bowl on table, and fills a 
glass for Maratn, as she enters.) 

Marcie: Hello. I see you have the 
punch ready and waiting. Thanks a 
lot. 

Sran: Are you O.K.? 

Marcie: Fine. I don’t think they’ll 
have to amputate. (Drinking punch) 
This is good. 

Sran: Yeah. Tastes swell after dancing. 

Margie: Don’t you have to observe 
training rules during the football 
season? 

Sran: You bet, but I can still drink 
some fruit punch when I’m thirsty. 

Maree: What about late hours? 

Stan: We're still within the limits of 


those, although I’ve got a tough 
English assignment to do tonight. 

Maraie: What is it? English 3? 

Sran: Yeah, and boy, does that Milli- 
gan woman make it tough for me! 

MareieE: She’s very particular, isn’t 
she? 

Stan: She wouldn’t like anything I 
wrote if I copied it straight out of 
Shakespeare. 

Marere (Laughing): No, I guess not. 
She’s a regular Sherlock Holmes on 
detecting stolen compositions. 

Stan (With alarm): She is? 

Maraie: You bet. What do you have 
to write? 

Stan: Oh, every year she hands out 
the same topics. This year it’s 
“What Thanksgiving Means To An 
American.” 

MareteE: That shouldn’t be too hard. 

Sran: It’s just so hard that I’ve writ- 
ten three versions and got “F”’ on 
every one. 

Marete: What’s wrong with them? 

Stan (Digs into pocket and produces 
theme paper, very much red pencilled) : 
Just about everything. The only 
thing I did right with this one was 
to leave a margin. 

Mareie: Ummm. Well, you have the 
title written with capital letters. 
That’s something. 

Stan: Yeah, but not enough. “No 
originality,” she says. “Get a.change 
of viewpoint,” she says. Now, I ask 
you, how could anybody get a change 
of viewpoint or dig up anything new 
about Thanksgiving. 

Marete: Let me read what you wrote. 
Maybe I can help you. 

Sran: I guess it’s pretty terrible. 

MaraiE (Reading): “Thanksgiving is 














just like any other day except that 

you eat more and go to church.” 

Sran: She says that’s no good for an 
opening sentence. 

Marcie: “Thanksgiving was discov- 
ered by the Puritans in 1620 and 
has been handed down through the 
years to all Americans.” 

Sran: I don’t know why she under- 
lined the word “discovered.” I’m 
sure it’s spelled right. 

Marcie (Continuing): “On Thanks- 
giving day everybody gets plenty to 
eat, goes to church and maybe takes 
in a football game on the side.” 
(Laughs) Dear me! This is pretty 
bad. 

Stan: Do you think maybe you could 
help me fix it up? 

Maree (Doubtfully): Well, I could 
try, but... 

Stan: Gosh, Margie, will you? Gee, 
it means everything to me. If I 
don’t pull some sort of passing grade 
this week, I’m out of the game 
Saturday, and I never could write 
compositions. 

Marcle (As music starts): Let’s talk it 
over while we dance, shall we? That 
music should give us some ideas. 
(As they start to door, MOLLY enters 
followed by Bru and Steve. She is a 
spitfire, and is in a towering rage.) 

Mo ty: So there you are, you double- 
crossing, no-account prevaricator! 
What do you mean telling me you’re 
staying home to study? I thought 
there was something fishy, but I 
never suspected this. 

Brit: Molly, for Pete’s sake. 

Mo tty: Shut up! I have something to 
say and I’m going to say it. 

Stan: Some other time, please. 





Mo ty: Right here and now is the time 
that suits me. If you think you can 
two-time me like this, telling me a 
cock and bull story like that, and 
then come right down here to the 
club with Margie Winters, well, 
you’re not going to get away with it! 

Brix: Molly, we told you... 

Mo tty: Sure, sure, I know what you 
told me. You told me he only dated 
Margie so she’d do his English for 
him. Well, she can go ahead and do 
it tonight, tomorrow night, the night 
after that and so on till she’s an old 
lady. I’m through. 

Sran: Molly, for heaven’s sake. 

Mo tty: Don’t talk tome. Don’t speak 
to me ever again. Here’s your old 
football. You can eat it for all I 
care. (Hands him football) And as 
for you, Miss Margie Winters, you’re 
welcome to him. But get this 
through your grade “‘A” skull. He’s 
only dating you to pull up his Eng- 
lish marks, so there! (Flounces out.) 

Maraie: Well... that was really 
something! 

Stan: Oh gee whiz, Margie, please 
don’t pay any attention to what she 
said. 

Bri: She’s just a jealous woman. 

Sreve: Without a brain in her head. 

Maraie: But I have an idea that she 
was speaking the truth. 

Stan: No, er. . . honest, Margie. . 
well. . . I might have had some sort 
of idea like that in mind at the be- 
ginning, but... 

Steve: Don’t blame, Stan, Margie. 
Bill and I really cooked it up. 

Marais: So it is the truth. You only 

dated me so I’d write your composi- 

tion for you. Is that it? 




















Sran: Well, that’s a funny way to put 
it but... 

Marate: It’s true, isn’t it? 

Sran: Well, yes. . .andno.. . That 
is . . . it was true but it isn’t true 
now. We were having a swell time. 

Mareie: Miss Milligan was right. 
You don’t have an ounce of origin- 
ality, or you’d think up something 
better than that. 

Sran: Please don’t be mad, Margie. 

Bitu: You don’t understand what a 
desperate situation this is. If he 
doesn’t write a passing composition, 
he doesn’t play in the Thanksgiving 
game. 

Sreve: And we need him. Gosh, do 
you have any idea what a good quar- 
terback means to a team, Margie? 

Marete: I think I’ll go home now. I 
can just make the next bus. 

Sran: Please, Margie. 

Bitu: Have a heart, Margie. It’s for 
the honor of the school. 

Marete: Honor? What do you, or any 
of you know about honor? You’re 
good ones to talk about that after 
you planned to make a fool of me. 
You thought just because I never 
had any dates, I’d be so thrilled to 
go out with the great Stan Perry 
that I’d do most anything. Well, I 
won’t. If you want to write grade 
“A” compositions, go take some 
extra lessons from Miss Milligan. 
She’s chaperon here tonight. Maybe 
you could arrange to take her home, 
and she’d give you some tips on 
theme writing over a milkshake 
down at the drug store. 

Stan: Gee whiz, Margie. Can’t you 
tell when a guy is really sorry? 

Marere: No wonder you can’t write a 


decent composition. You don’t 
know anything about human nature. 

Bru: But you could teach him, Margie, 
if you’d try. 

Maree: Well, I won’t try. He isn’t 
worth it. 

Steve: But the team’s worth it. Do 
you want our school to lose on Satur- 
day? 

Biuu: Do you, Margie? 

Marate: Of course, I don’t. But... 

Bitu: Then you'll have to help him. 
We can’t win if he’s off the team. 

Sreve: And he’s off, sure as shootin’ if 
he doesn’t produce that Thanks- 
giving paper. 

Biiu: Can’t you just give him some 
ideas? 

Maree: He wouldn’t understand 
them. He writes just the way he 
feels. All Thanksgiving is to him is 
a day to stuff himself with turkey, 
play football and maybe go to a 
dance. 

Stan: That’s not so. I have as much 
respect for Thanksgiving as anybody 
else. I guess I’m an American. I 
guess I know about the Puritans and 
Pilgrims and the Mayflower and the 
Indians, and Plymouth Rock. 

Marete: Sure. But you don’t know 
what they mean! 

Bru: Well, how’s he gonna find out, 
if you won’t help him? 

Maraie: Oh, you're all impossible. 
One’s just as bad as the other. 

Steve: Please, Margie, be a good sport. 
Give the guy a break. 

Stan: Cut it out, fellows. I might be a 
dumb cluck, but I know how Margie 
feels. We've given her a pretty 
dirty deal, and Molly gummed up 
the works. Let’s call it quits. Come 








on, Margie, I’ll take you home. 

Steve: But what about the team? 

BiLu: What about the game? 

Stan: I'll think about that later. 
Right now, I’m going to try to con- 
vince Margie that I’m not quite as 
much of a heel as I look. So beat it. 

Brit: O.K., if that’s how you feel 
about it. 

Steve: So long. And gee, Margie, 
you’re a swell girl, even if you do get 
all A’s on your report. (£zit.) 

Marete: Thanks. 

Stan: That goes for me too, Margie. 
But I don’t suppose you think I 
mean it. 

Marete: I don’t know what to think. 
I lost my temper too. You see, com- 
ing to one of these dances meant a 
lot to me. I might be smart in Eng- 
lish 3, but I’m not so bright other 
ways. 

Stan: You’re bright enough for me. 

Mareie: I wouldn’t want you to think 
I was too poor a sport to help you 
with that theme. 

Stan: Oh, forget about it. 

Marcie: But what will you do? 

Stan: Hand in another one. 

Mareate: Just like it? 

Sran: Nope. I'll rearrange the sen- 
tences. 

Marois: Why don’t you do what she 
says in her criticism? 

Stan: What? 

Marete: Get a change of viewpoint. 

Stan: How? There’s no new angle 
about Thanksgiving. 

Maree: That’s what you think. Just 
because Thanksgiving means turkey 
and mince pie and football games to 
you, doesn’t say that it means the 
same to everybody. If you really 


want to know what Thanksgiving 
means to Americans, try the direct 
approach. 

Sran: What’s that? 

Marorg: Ask them. Use the same 
technique as a reporter or a radio 
newsman. Interview a cross-section 
of people and write down what they 
say. 

Stan: Gee, that’s a great idea. But 
what sort of people would I inter- 
view? 

Mareate: All sorts. Ask the cop on the 
corner, the kid in the gas station, 
the old lady at market. Thanks- 
giving will mean something different 
and wonderful to each of them. 

Sran: Margie, you really have a brain. 
This will panic old lady Milligan. 

Marere: It should panic you too, just 
to get a close-up of what other people 
think of Thanksgiving. Ask some of 
the kids here tonight or up at school. 
You should get something pretty 
interesting from Joe Stanislau. This 
is his first year in America, you know, 
and he’ll probably have plenty to be 
thankful for after what he’s gone 
through in Poland. 

STAN (Getting out notebook): I want to 
write some of these ideas down. 

Marcie: Remember Thanksgiving 
doesn’t always mean Puritans and 
Plymouth Rock. Ask some of the 
Jewish boys in our class to tell you 
about their Thanksgiving festival, 
the Succoth, or Feast of the Booths. 

Stan: What’s that? 

Marcie: That’s a beautiful autumn 
custom in most Hebrew homes. 
They build little booths or arbors in 
their backyards to remind them of 
how they were protected on their 
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flight from Egypt into Palestine. 
The outdoor booths and indoor deco- 
rations are symbols of their gratitude 
for the seedtime and harvest. 

Stan: So that’s what Thanksgiving 
means to some Americans. 

Marete: Yes. All harvest home festi- 
vals are really thanksgivings. Ameri- 
cans didn’t discover Thanksgiving. 
They just made it a national custom. 

Stan: Come on, Margie. I can’t wait 
to get started. This is something I 
can really do. I always could ask 
questions. Now all I have to do is 
write the answers. 

Marate: And incidentally, you’ll learn 
a lot about Thanksgiving yourself. 
Sran: I’m learning plenty about that 
right now. I’m the most thankful 
guy in the world. . . for more rea- 

sons than one. 

Marat: I’m glad. And now, if you'll 
excuse me, I’ll get my coat. 

Stan: Oh, no! Please, Margie, not yet. 
Let’s stay a little longer. So I could 
do some interviews, and maybe have 
a little dance or two in between, if 
you think your left foot can stand 
any more pounding. 

Maraie: You don’t have to be noble, 
Stan. 

Sran: Hang it all! I’m not being noble. 
I guess I know a swell girl when I see 
one. 

Marae: It’s no use, Stan. I know 
that brains and beauty don’t mix. 
Sran: But they do, honest, only, well 
. . . I guess I was too dumb to notice 

before. 

Marate: Nobody’s ever too dumb to 
notice a pretty girl. 

Sran: Say, you sure know all the 
answers, don’t you? Well, here’s 


one you don’t know. You don’t 
know who’s going with me to the big 
dance after the Thanksgiving game? 

Marete: Molly Brown. By that time 
she'll have you eating out of her 
hand again, and that gold football 
will be right back in her possession. 

Stan: That’s the wrong answer, Brain- 
Girl. There’s only one leading lady 
for me at that big show and her 
name is Margie Winters. Want to 
bet on it? 

Marere: I'll bet you an A- on that 
Thanksgiving theme. 

Sran: It’s a deal. I get A- or better 
and you’re my date. Let’s shake on 
it. 

Marere (Shaking hands): It’s a bar- 
gain. 

Sran: And if that Miss Milligan doesn’t 
give me an A- on this masterpiece, 
there’ll be murder in English 3, 
come Monday morning. (Miss Mit- 
LIGAN enters in time to hear this speech 
and the following. Bru, Steve and 
several other young people are with 
her) Yes sir, it’ll be Killigan — Milli- 
gan if that English Word Hound 
doesn’t pronounce this Thanksgiving 
paper the most sensational opus she 
has ever read in her hundred and ten 
years of school teaching. 

Au: Sh! (There are pantomimic warn- 
ings of all sorts.) 

Stan: When I get done interviewing 
the kids at school about Thanksgiv- 
ing, there’ll be nothing I’ve over- 
looked. 

Miss Miiuiean: You're overlooking 
something right now, my boy. 

Stan (Almost passing out from shock): 
Jeepers! Miss Milligan! Now my 
goose is cooked! 








Miss Miiuican: Not at all, not at all! 
Never let it be said that a Milligan 
is without a sense of humor. And I 
might add, that if you could write 
half as well as you can talk, you’d be 
an A pupil. 

Sran: Gosh! Er — gee! Er — I mean, 
thanks. 

Miss Mituican: Just what is this gem 
of prose composition that you are 
contemplating, Stanley? 

Sran: Oh, nothing, nothing at all... 
It’s just . . . just my same old as- 
signment I’m doing over for the 
fourth time. 

ManaieE: Only this time, Miss Milligan, 
he really does have a new angle. 

Miss Mixuiaan: I sincerely hope so. 

Marcie: It’s wonderful. It really is. 
Wait till you read it. 

Miss Mixuiean: As a matter of fact, I 
will have to wait a while. I’ve been 
called out of town on business, and 
won’t be back to school until after 
Thanksgiving. 

Sran: Praises be! I mean. . .gee.. . 
that’s quite a surprise, isn’t it? 
What’ll I do about my composition? 

Miss MiLuican: Just hand it to the 
substitute tomorrow, and I’ll mark 
it when I get back. 

Stan: But what about my mark? 
What about my standing for the 
game on Saturday? 

Miss Miuican: Oh, that? 

Au: Yes, that! 

Miss Miuiean: Dear me. If I remem- 
ber correctly, you need one more 
passing grade to make you eligible 
for the game. Isn’t that right? 

Sran: That’s right, Miss Milligan. 

Miss Miuican: Well, that’s easy. 
We'll make it an oral composition. 
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Just tell me in your own words what 
Thanksgiving means to Americans, 
Stanley, and I’ll give you a grade 
right now. 

Sran: Gosh! You mean right now. 

Miss Miiuican: Sure. Go ahead. It 
won’t take long. 

Stan: Well, gee whiz, Miss Milligan, I 
hardly know what to say. I’ve writ- 
ten a lot of tripe about Thanksgiving 
and turkeys and good things to eat, 
but that’s not what the day really 
means. I guess that’s a question 
every American would have to 
answer for himself. For some, it may 
mean thanks for a good home and a 
good job. For others it may mean 
thanks for religious freedom. And 
for somebody else, it might mean 
thanks for just being alive. Gosh, 
I’ve just discovered Thanksgiving is 
a state of mind, not a day for over- 
eating and indigestion. 

Miss Mitxiean: Bravo, my boy! I’ve 
just discovered we havea class orator. 
Look me up after the holidays, and 
I’ll see what a football player can do 
on the Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air. As for the mark . . . forget it. 
You go play your game on Saturday, 
and make it a Thanksgiving worth 
cheering about. (Cheers from crowd, 
as Miss MILLIGAN exits.) 

Aut (Crowding around Sran): Con- 
gratulations, old boy, etc., etc. You 
sure put that across, etc., etc. 

Stan (Holding on to Maratn’s hand): 
Cut it out, cut it out, Margie and I 
want to dance. Listen to that music 
. . . It’s too good to waste. (Boys 
and girls get their partners) Come on, 
Beautiful. Teach me more about 
Thanksgiving. 
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Maret: Gee, I never thought I’d be 
dancing with a football hero. 

Stan: Get used to it, Brain-Girl, be- 
cause from now on, I’m calling the 
signals for a double play. What do 
you say? 


Maraig: [’ll tell you while we’re danc- 
ing. You can interview me on why 
this Thanksgiving is going to be the 
best I’ve ever had. (Curtain.) 


THE END 


But One Life to Give 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
Mo ty, her daughter 
HANNAH ADAMS 
BILL JOHNSON 
NATHAN HALE 
PETER SIMPSON 
Henry ROBERTS 

Scene I 

Sertinec: Mrs. Chichester’s tavern, 
Huntington, Long Island. 

TimE: September 21, 1776. 

At Rise: Mo ty is brushing crumbs off 
a table eyeing HANNAH suspiciously. 
HANNAH is seated at a table down 
center. She rises, goes to window, 
looks out, then returns to her seat and 
fumbles with her silverware. 

Mo.ty: Can I get you anything, miss? 
Have a little more tea? 

Hannau: Nothing, thank you. (Rises) 
I’ll go to my room and straighten up 
a bit. (Walks to door) If —if any- 
body should come, will you call me? 

Mou.y: Certainly, miss—at once. 
(HANNAH goes out left. MOLLY stares 
after her, shaking her head dulnously. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER enters.) 

Mrs. Cuicuester (Looking around 
cautiously): Where is she now? 


Mo tty: In her room, I suppose — at 
least that’s what she said. I don’t 
like the looks of this. 

Mrs. CuicHEesTeR: What do you 
mean? 

Mouty: A woman arrives here that you 
don’t know, alone, at. midnight. And 
you take her in. She’s been here two 
days. I'll wager you don’t even 
know her name. 

Mrs. CuicuHestTer: I do. She told me 
the morning after she came. It’s 
Hannah Adams, 

Mo ty: And you believed her? Where’s 
she from? 

Mrs. CuicHestTsEr: She didn’t say. 

Mouty: And she won’t. 

Mrs. CuHicHEesterR (Crossing to table 
where HANNAH has been sitting): I 
hope she had a good night. 

Mo tty: Didn’t sleep a wink, I reckon. 
Her bed looks like it hadn’t been 
touched. 

Mrs. CuicHEester (Glancing at plates 
and dishes on table): Well, she cer- 
tainly didn’t have much appetite for 
breakfast. 

Motty: Didn’t eat. a thing. Never 
touched her eggs. Just drank a half 
cup of tea. And is she nervous! Why, 








when I brought her breakfast the 
door slammed behind me, and she 
jumped to her feet and clutched the 
edge of the table. I thought she was 
going to faint. Then she sank back 
in the chair and trembled like a leaf. 

Mrs. CuicHEsTER: Poor little thing! 

Motty: Poor little thing, indeed! 
We’re the ones to be sorry for. 

Mrs. CuHIcHESTER (Sitting): I don’t 
understand you, Molly. 

Mo.ty: How do we know what she’s 
up to? No good, I’ll be bound. She’s 
escaped from jail, as like as not. I 
tell you I won’t stay here another 
night while that woman’s under this 
roof. 

Mrs. CuicHester: Don’t be silly. 
She’s hardly more than a child. Why 
this morning when I passed her 
room, the door was ajar and I peeped 
in. She was kneeling by the bed, 
praying. In front of her was a pic- 
ture. I think it was the picture of a 
man. 

Mouty: Even a rogue can say her 
prayers. If you take my advice, 
Mother, you'll notify the police. 

Mrs. CHICHESTER: How utterly stu- 
pid! She’s as pretty and harmless as 
a kitten. (Listens) Be quiet! Here 
she comes. (HANNAH enters). 

Mrs. CuicHEester: Good morning, my 
dear. You rested well, I trust. 

HannaH: I was very comfortable, 
thank you. (Comes to table and sits) 
How far is it to Great Neck? 

Mrs. CHICHESTER: Seven miles as the 
crow flies. But, my dear, you can’t 
be thinking of going there: it’s a 
hard journey for a woman. 

HannaH: No; I am expecting a visitor 
from Great Neck. I thought he 
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would arrive last night. 

Mrs. CuicHEestEeR: Don’t worry: he’ll 
come. The rain, I guess, has de- 
layed him. Some of the miserable 
roads have been washed out. And 
the British troops sometimes make 
trouble for travelers. Why, my 
child, you are trembling! Surely you 
have nothing to fear from the 
British? 

Hannau: No — I — I have nothing to 
fear. I’m a bit nervous, that’s all. 
I —I wouldn’t want them to hold 
me up when I start home. 

Mrs. CuicHesTerR: Why should they? 
You must have a pass. 

HANNAH: Yes — yes — of course. 

Mrs. CuicHEesTER: Then there’s not 
the slightest cause for worry. (JoHN- 
SON enters). 

Hanna (Rising): It’s my friend. 

Mrs. CuicHestER: Good! (7'0 MoLty): 
Come, daughter; we'll leave the 
young lady with her guest. (Fol- 
lowed by MOLLY, she goes out.) 

HannaH: Oh, Bill, I’ve been so wor- 
ried. I thought you would never 
come. (Szts.) 

JOHNSON (Coming to the table): I did 
the best I could. (Sits) The rain has 
left big gullies in the roads. 

Hannau (Looking around cautiously, 
then leaning across the table): Tell 
me, is he safe? 

JoHNSON: So far as I know. I haven’t 
seen him for two weeks. (Looking at 
her in amazement) Do you mean to 
tell me he hasn’t arrived? 

HANNAH (Puzzled): Arrived where? 

JoHNson: Here —at this inn. That 
was the agreement. He was to come 
last night. I was to see to it that 
you were here to receive him. 














HannaH: You didn’t speak of that in 
your message — you said only that 
you had important news. 

JoHNSON: Isn’t the announcement 
that you are to see the dashing Cap- 
tain Nathan Hale important news? 

HaAnnad (Clasping her hands enthusi- 
astically): Indeed it is, Bill! It 
seems an eternity since we met. Two 
months ago it must have been. How 
proud and handsome he looked in 
his new uniform! Tell me, has he 
changed much? Does he seem older? 

JOHNSON (Cryptically) : ll wager you'll 
hardly recognize him when you see 
him. 

HANNAH: How can you say such a 
thing? . . . Ah, you’re joking — I 
see you smile. But I can’t under- 
stand — as much as I like you, Bill 
— why you have to be present at an 
interview between an engaged couple. 

JoHNsON: I shan’t be present — if it 
takes place. 

Hanna: If it takes place? You mean 
there is some doubt? You mean 
Nathan is in danger? 

JOHNSON: I’m a plain, blunt man, 
Hannah, and I’m going to tell you 
the truth. That’s what Nathan 
wanted me to do if he should be de- 
layed in getting here. Nathan is on 
a most dangerous mission. 

HannaH: And you knew it all along? 
He told you—and not me. He 
thinks I can’t be trusted. 

JoHNSON: You wrong him, Hannah. 
He told me that you and I were the 
only people in the world that he 
would trust with such a secret — 
but he wanted to spare you as much 
as possible. 

Hannah: I’m sorry, Bill. I should have 


known him better than to say what 
I did. But don’t keep me waiting — 
— what is he doing now? Where is 
he? 

Jounson: I had better start at the be- 
ginning. (Rises, looking about cau- 
tiously) What of these people? (Goes 
to door and listens) They tell me this 
neighborhood is full of Tories. (Goes 
to other door and listens.) 

Hannah: I’m not sure. The daughter 
has watched me suspiciously ever 
since I arrived. But these walls are 
thick. They can’t hear us. 

JOHNSON (Crossing to seat): We have to 
be careful. (Sits) Has Nathan ever 
said anything to you of the condition 
of the American army? 

Hannau (Rather impatiently): No — 
never. But what has that to do with 
his danger? 

JoHnson: Everything. Just be patient 
with me a moment and you will un- 
derstand. You know that our forces 
suffered a defeat on Long Island? 

Hannah: Yes; Nathan did tell me that. 

JOHNSON: But perhaps he didn’t tell 
you how serious it really was. The 
main army was almost prevented 
from escaping to Manhattan Island. 
Conditions now may well prove dis- 
astrous. Men are deserting rather 
than face the coming winter. Food 
and clothing are scarce. Many sol- 
diers are sick, and even more dis- 
satisfied because they are not re- 
ceiving their pay. Lord Howe’s 
troops are in superb condition, and 
they outnumber us almost two to 
one. 

Hanna: Well — I — still don’t see. 

JoHNsON: One moment and you will. 
General Washington feels that the 





whole future of our cause depends 
upon his having accurate knowledge 
of Howe’s troops, their exact num- 
ber, their position, and their plans. 
There is only one way of getting 
such information—by sending a 
man into the enemy lines. Colonel 
Knowlton, Nathan’s commanding 
officer, says the risk is so great that 
the chances are ten to one against 
success. 

HannaH: You mean — the man would 
be a spy? 

Jounson: I do. 

HannaH: And the penalty if caught? 

JOHNSON: Ignominious death — before 
a firing squad or at the end of a rope. 
Knowlton made this clear when he 
called for volunteers. 

Hannau: And Nathan volunteered? Is 
that what you are trying to tell me? 

JOHNSON: I’m afraid it is, Hannah. 

HannaH: It’s just like him. I’m fright- 
ened — but I’m proud. And, Bill, 
you think that his not coming here 
means that — that he — 

JOHNSON: It’s too early to say yet. He 
may be delayed. Maybe if he’d 
been captured we would have heard 
something about it. (MOLLY enters 
and begins setting the tables. NATHAN 
Hae, disguised as a schoolmaster, 
enters.) 

Hate (Approaching Mo.ty): Good 
morning, my young friend. 

Mo.ty: Good morning, sir. Do you 
wish breakfast? 

Hae: No, thank you. This is a pro- 


fessional visit. I’m a schoolmaster. 


I’m looking for pupils. Languages, 
music, surveying, all expertly taught. 
Are there any lads and lassies here in 
need of instruction? 





Mo tty (Hesitating): Well, I do have a 


who might — 
Tl ask 


younger brother 
(Crosses to door) Wait: 
Mother. (Goes out) 

HALE (Crossing to table where HANNAH 
sits): Perhaps I can interest you in 
some form of education. My rates 
are very low, my qualifications very 
high. 

Hanna: I’m sorry, sir. I don’t think— 

Hatz: I have the best references. 

HannaH: There’s nothing that I can — 

Have: Among them is Captain Nathan 
Hale. 

Hanna (Amazed): What did you say? 
You know Captain Hale? 

Hate: As well as I know myself. Per- 
haps an introduction is in order. 
(Raises his wig for a moment and then 
replaces it) Permit me to present — 

Hannah (Rising): Nathan! 

Hae (70 JoHNSON): Would you mind 
rising and regarding with the closest 
scrutiny that spot on the wall just at 
the level of your eyes? (JOHNSON 
rises and turns his face close to the 
wall. HALE embraces HANNAR.) 

Hannan: It’s been so long, Nathan — 
so very long. (MOLLY enters.) 

Mo ty (Amazed): My little brother — 
but I see you are already employed. 

Hae (Releasing HANNAH and wheeling 
around): Ah, I forgot to mention 
among my courses of instruction the 
art of dancing. I was just demon- 
strating to this young lady the latest 
method of holding your partner. 

Mo tty: Oh, I see. Well, Mother says 
that Harry —that’s my little 
brother — went out to the farm to 
buy some eggs. He should be back 
in five or ten minutes. 

HAE (Bowing): Thank you. I shall be 

















happy to meet him. (MoLLy goes 
out.) 

HannaH: Do tell poor Bill that he may 
turn around now. 

HAE (Sitting): Bill, you have made a 
most thorough inspection. You may 
face in this direction. (JoHNSON 
turns around and is about to sit when 
Hats lifts a detaining hand) I think 
you need some exercise after stand- 
ing so long. This is a lovely day. 
The air is balmy, the sun is shining, 
and birds are singing on every bough. 
I suggest you take a walk. 

JOHNSON (Laughing): Somehow I get 
the impression that I’m not wanted 
here. (Walks to door) I'll let you 
know when I sight the boat. (Goes 
out.) 

Hannau: The boat? What boat? 

Hate: The boat that is to take me back 
to the American lines. 

Hanna: Oh, do be careful, Nathan. 
This place is swarming with British. 
One of their ships is anchored in the 
bay right now. It can’t be more 
than half a mile out. You can see it 
from those windows. We are prac- 
tically under its guns. 

HAE (Smiling confidently) : I’m getting 
used to British guns: I’ve been living 
within their lines for the past two 
weeks. 

HANNAH: Was your mission successful, 
Nathan? 

Haute: More successful than I had 
dared dream. I visited all the British 
encampments in and near Brooklyn. 
I know their numbers, their exact 
positions, their plans. The informa- 
tion I have on me may turn defeat 
into victory. 

Hannah (Alarmed): You have on you? 
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What if you should be taken and 
searched? 

Hae: Don’t worry, little girl. They 
could search me from now until 
doomsday; they could remove my 
clothes and shoes and examine them 
under a microscope—and they 
would find nothing. (Sound of gal- 
loping horse) A horse! He’s stopping 
here. (Hurries to window and looks 
out) It’s one of my relatives — old 
Peter Simpson. I had forgotten he 
lived in this neighborhood. He 
passed me on the road not ten min- 
utes ago. 

HannaH: How fortunate to have a 
relative here! He may be of great 
assistance if — 

Hae: He’s a British sympathizer — 
an ardent Tory. He would hang me 
if he could. (Crosses to tabie). 

HannauH (Rising): Then you must 
hide. My room’s at the top of the 
stairs. (Points to door) Out through 
that door. 

Hate: Sit down, dear. (HANNAH sits) 
We must be perfectly calm. (Sits) 
If I should hide and they should 
search this place and find me, that 
would be confirmation of guilt in 
their eyes. Old Simpson may not 
recognize me in this garb: he hasn’t 
seen me for several years. (Stimpson 
enters.) 

Smpson (Looking about and calling): 
Is there nobody here to serve guests? 

Mo tty (Enters): I’m sorry, sir. What 
will you have? 

Simpson: A cup of tea. And be quick 
about it. I’m in a hurry. I have im- 
portant business afoot. 

Mouty: Yes, sir. Immediately, sir. 
(Goes out.) 





Simpson (Going to window and looking 
out): What a beautiful ship out there 
in the bay! (Turning toward HALE 
and HANNAH) I suppose you have 
noticed it? 

HannaH: Yes, sir; we have. It’s very 
beautiful. 

Simpson: You can even see its name 
from here. I can read it clearly: the 
Halifax. Have you been able to 
make it out? 

HannaH: Oh, yes, sir; it’s very clear. 

Smupson (Looking out window): What 
powerful guns she has! Trained in 
this direction, too. (Turning from 
window) Traitors to the crown 
wouldn’t have much chance in this 
community, would they? 

HannaH: None at all, sir. 

Simpson (Abrupily): What’s the mat- 
ter here? I address myself to both 
of you and only one answers. What’s 
wrong with your companion? Has he 
lost his voice? 

Hate: | beg pardon, sir. I have a cold. 

Smmpson (Crossing to their table): I see. 
What is your business? 

Hate: I’m a schoolmaster, sir. Music, 
surveying, languages my specialties. 
Can I serve you, sir? 

Smipson: Perhaps you can. As a 
teacher, you are thoroughly familiar 
with this vicinity, I suppose? 

Hate: Of course. 

Srupson: Well, I’ve lost my way? Can 
you direct me to Fairtown? 

Hae: Fairtown? Let me see . 
You go three miles south and then 
turn right at the crossroads. 

Simpson: Thank you. You have been 
of immense assistance to me. (MOLLY 
enters, carrying a tray with a cup of 
tea.) 
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MoLLy (Crossing to a table and putting 
cup on tt): Your tea is served, sir. 

Simpson: Thank you. (Goes to table, 
sits, and sips tea). 

Mo ty (70 Hate): My little brother 
is back, sir. He’s in the garden now. 
If you and the young lady would 
care to sit out there under the trees, 
you will find it very pleasant. 

Hae (Rising): You are very kind. 
(Following HANNAH, he goes out.) 

Smmpson (Setting cup on table): Has 
some business with your brother, 
has he? 

Motty: Yes, sir. You see, he’s a school- 
master. He teaches many subjects. 
He must know a great deal. 

Smupson (Lifts cup and sips): Perhaps. 
But there’s one thing he doesn’t 
know. 

Mot ty: There is? 

Sumpson: Yes. (Drains cup) The way 
to Fairtown. 

Mo ty: Fairtown? I never heard of it, 
sir. 

Smupson: No wonder. (Sets cup on 
table) It’s not on the map. There is 
no such place. 

Mo ty: I — I don’t understand. 

Smupson: Well, you will. (Rises) Do 
you know the girl who was sitting 
at that table with him? (Points to 
table) 

Mo.tiy: No. I—I mean I hardly 
know her. She came here one night 
—two days ago—my mother let 
her stay — she felt sorry for her. 

Simpson: And the man who was with 
her — do you know him? 

Mo tty: I never saw him before. 

Simpson: How long has he been here? 

Mo ty: Not more than ten minutes. 

Srmpson: Well, let me tell you who he 

















is. That is Captain Nathan Hale of 
the rebel army. And, if my guess is 
correct, he’s a spy. 

Motty (Astounded): No! It can’t be. 
He’s a schoolmaster; he’s looking for 
pupils. 

Simpson: It’s Nathan Hale, I tell you. 
I recognized him the moment I 
looked into his face. And let me tell 
you something else—the British 
authorities are not too lenient with 
those suspected of harboring traitors. 

Mo.ty: But we are innocent. We 
didn’t know who they were. We 
never saw them before. 

Srmupson: I believe you. I shall be glad 
to present your side of the case to the 
officials. By the way, your mother 
could use some money, I suppose? 

Mo tty: Oh, yes, sir. The tavern needs 
a new roof, and the barn ought to be 
repaired, and — 

Smmpson: Very well. Do what I tell 
you and you will be handsomely re- 
warded. 

Mo tty: What can I do? 

Simpson: See that this renegade Hale 
doesn’t leave these premises until 
you hear from me. (Lays a coin on 
the table and goes out) 

Mo tty (Calling): Mother! I want to 
speak to you, Mother. 

Mrs. CuicHEesTer (Entering): Did you 
eall, Molly? 

Mouty: Yes, Mother. That man in 
the garden is Captain Nathan Hale 
of the American army. He is sus- 
pected of being a spy. And we can 
make a great deal of money. 

Mrs. Cuicnester: A great deal of 
money? How? 

Mo ty: By keeping him here for a few 
minutes. The British will pay us for 
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it. Just think, Mother, we can get 
a new roof and repair the barn. Per- 
haps if we called him in here we 
could keep our eye on him. 

Mrs. CuicHester (Walks to door and 
calls): Captain! Captain Nathan 
Hale! 

Motuty: Oh, Mother, why did you use 
his name? We are not supposed to 
know who he is. That was stupid of 
you. (HANNAH enters, followed by 
HALE.) 

Mrs. CHICHESTER: Captain, you are 
in grave danger. You must leave at 
once. 

Hanna: Oh, hurry, Nathan! There’s 
no time to lose. 

Hate: It looks hopeless. Without that 
boat I wouldn’t have a chance in the 
world. Old Simpson will be back any 
minute. (JOHNSON enters) 

JOHNSON: I just sighted the boat ap- 
proaching. By the time you get to 
the shore it will be there. 

HannaH: Oh, thank God! You will 
escape. 

Hate: You have my everlasting grati- 
tude, Mrs. Chichester. (Embraces 
Hanna) Till we meet again. (Fol- 
lows JOHNSON out) 

HANNAH: I can never thank you 
enough, Mrs. Chichester. You are a 
true patriot. (Crosses to window and 
looks out) There he goes over that 
little ridge. How fast he is running! 
Why isn’t Bill with him, I wonder? 

Mrs. CHIcHESTER (Crosses to window 
and looks out): He’s standing over 
there by that oak. See? He’s looking 
through a long spy-glass. I guess 
he thought it would be less danger- 
ous for Captain Hale if he went 
alone. 





Hannah (Walks to table and sits): I sup- 
pose so. 

Motty (Leaning against door): Throw- 
ing perfectly good money away like 
that! We'll never have another 
chance. (Sniffles and applies her 
handkerchief to her eyes) And we 
needed it so much, too. 

Mrs. CHIcHEsTER: It blood 
money, that’s what it was. I don’t 
want their thirty pieces of silver. 
It would burn my hand if I touched 
it: (JOHNSON enters very much ex- 
cited.) 

JoHNSON: Hannah, I’ve got bad news. 
They —the British —have taken 
Nathan prisoner. 

HANNAH (Rising and clutching table): 
No! I ean’t believe it. You said 
that the boat — 

JOHNSON: It wasn’t ours. Somebody 
must have betrayed us. There was 
a British officer hiding in the bottom 
of the boat. As soon as it touched 
shore he leaped out and put Nathan 
under arrest. 

Hannah (Sinking slowly into her chair): 
Is there nothing that we can do? 
Must he die abandoned, alone? 
(Suddenly more hopeful) Wait! There 
is a chance. Unless they find those 
papers they have no evidence. Na- 
than said they might search till 
doomsday without discovering them. 
Is there no way for us to learn what 
has happened to him? 

JoHNSON: I think they have taken him 
to Jew York. Henry Roberts and I 
will leave for the city right away. 
The British believe the two of us are 
Tories. We may be able to get some 
information. 

HannaH: Please, Bill; go at once! 
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Jounson: And you will wait here until 
I return? 

Hannah: I will wait. I will wait for- 
ever if necessary. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


SetTTinG: The same. 

Time: The next afternoon. 

At Rise: HANNAH ts sitting at the table. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER stands at the win- 
dow, looking out. 

Hanna: Is there no sign of them yet? 

Mrs. Cuicuester: Not yet, my child. 
But it’s still early. They’ll come. 
Don’t worry. (Crosses to HANNAH) 
Why not go to your room and get a 
little rest? It’s past noon, and you 
sat there all night. 

Hannau: I couldn’t sleep. I can never 
sleep again until I know the truth. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER: What about some 
breakfast? Do try to eat something. 

A cup of tea and a piece of toast? 

HannaH: No, thank you. You are 
very kind. But I have no appetite. 
(JOHNSON enters and crosses to HAN- 
NAH’S table.) 

Hannau: Bill! You did get through. 
Where is your friend? 

JOHNSON: He left New York after I 
did. But I was delayed. I rather ex- 
pected to find him here. 

HANNAH: Tell me, Bill. 
everything. 

JOHNSON (Sitting in chair opposite 
HANNAH, eyeing dubiously Mrs. Cut- 
CHESTER, who stands at back of table): 
I guess there’s not much to tell. 

Hannau: You can speak frankly before 


Tell me — 

















Mrs. Chichester. She’s my friend 
and a friend of our cause. 

JOHNSON: They took him to New York. 
They found the papers between the 
soles of his shoes. 

Hanna: That — that means the end? 

JOHNSON: I won’t deceive you, Han- 
nah: I’m afraid it does. He was 
taken before General Howe. Nathan 
denied nothing and refused a court- 
martial. He admitted he had been 
in the British lines as a spy; said he 
was sorry he hadn’t been able to get 
his information to General Wash- 
ington. 

Hannau: And — and then? 

JoHNSON: He was sentenced to hang 
this morning. They turned him over 
to that brute Cunningham, Provost- 
Marshal of the British army in New 
York, and Cunningham threw him 
into a prison cell. All that Nathan 
asked of him was a light, writing 
material, and a Bible. These were 
denied him, but later an officer of 
his guard managed to get them for 
him. 

Hanna: There is no hope, then? 

JOHNSON: Very little. Roberts knows 
a friend of Howe. This man might 
be able to persuade the general to 
delay the execution. (ROBERTS en- 
ters.) 

JOHNSON (Rising): Did you see your 
friend? Did he go to Howe? 

Roserts: Yes — late last night. Howe 
would do nothing for him. I bribed 
one of the guards to get word to 
Nathan. He spent the night reading 
the Bible and writing two letters — 
one to his mother and the other to 
Miss Adams here. 

Hanna (Eagerly): Oh, where is it? 
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(Stretches out her hand) Let me have 
it. 

JOHNSON: I’m sorry, Miss Adams. 
This morning, at daybreak, Cun- 
ningham entered Nathan’s cell. Na- 
than handed him the letters and, as 
a favor to a dying man, asked him 
to see that they were delivered. The 
scoundrel’s answer was to tear them 
to bits and fling them to the floor. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have mentioned 
the letters, but I thought you would 
like to know that he was thinking of 
you until the end. 

Hanna: Until the end? You mean — 

Roserts: It’s all over. He died this 
morning. 

HaNnNaH: Shamefully — like a com- 
mon criminal. (Puts arms on table 
and buries her face upon them. Mrs. 
CHICHESTER strokes her head sym- 
pathetically.) 

Roserts: No; he died gloriously — as 
it is given few men to die. 

JOHNSON (Surprised): You saw him 
executed? 

Roserts: Yes. I felt that some friend 
ought to be present. I dreaded the 
ordeal, but now I am glad I stayed. 
I shall always see that look of proud 
defiance in his eyes. His last words 
will ring in my ears as long as I live. 

JOHNSON: He was permitted to speak? 

Roserts: Yes. As Nathan stood with 
the noose about his neck, Cunning- 
ham, with a sneer, told him this was 
his last chance to make a speech. I 
shall never forget the contempt 
with which Nathan looked into that 
man’s face. There was an awed si- 
lence among the guards and specta- 
tors, and then Nathan’s voice rang 
out as clear as a bell: ‘“My only re- 





gret is that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

JOHNSON: Will the family be given per- 
mission for burial? 

Roserts: I’m afraid not. One of the 
guards told me that Nathan has al- 
ready been buried. Secretly — not 
far from the gallows, I understand. 
But there was something they 
couldn’t bury —his spirit. Surely 
that goes marching on. 

Hanna (Rising, her face radiant, and 


speaking with patriotic fervor): Mr. 
Roberts is right. This is no time for 
tears. The greatest memorial we can 
give to Nathan is the building of 
that nation for which he died. The 
words of a dying man will call Am- 
erica to new life and new hope. All 
of us, now living or in generations to 
be born, have one life to give to our 
country. 


THE END 


Enter Julzet 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
JULIE, Juliet 
Sup, the nurse 
ANN Buiarr, the director 
Pat, property manager 
Curis, Mercutio 
Bos, stage manager 
RoceEr, Romeo 
CrciLy SEVILLE, understudy 

SettTine: Backstage of a school audi- 
tortum. 

Art Rise: Juig, in all her Juliet glory, 
lies on the couch, a light cover thrown 
over her. Pat is perched on the stool. 
Sur is down right; Curis on the tree 
stump; and Bos on ladder. ANN sits 
on couch by JULIE. 

Jue: I feel better, Miss Blair — I 
really do. 

Sue: You don’t look it. 

Ann (A bit sharply): Quiet, Sue. 

Juuie: Let’s start the rehearsal. 

Ann (Taking Juuim’s hand): You’re 
feverish, my dear. 


Jutie (Laughing nervously): I’m just 
excited — dress rehearsal and all 
that. 

AnN: We'll skip the dress rehearsal, 
Julie. 

JuLIE: But, Miss Blair, we can’t! 

ANN: We can if you’re not able to say 
your lines. 

JULIE: Oh, it would just kill me to give 
up the part. 

Ann: Come out into the hall, Julie. 
Your father will be here any moment 
and — 

Jute (Half crying): But it’s almost 
time to begin the rehearsal, Miss 
Blair. 

ANN (A bit grimly): I’m quite aware of 
that fact. (Pauses) Come, now. 

JuLIE: No — no. 

ANN: Perhaps by tomorrow you'll be 
quite yourself again. (Supporting a 
rather wobbly Jut1e, ANN crosses to 
left.) 

Pat: Cheer up, Julie. 




















Curis: We'll keep our fingers crossed. 
(ANN and JULIE go out at right.) 

Par (Emphatically): Well! 

Sux (Still more emphatically): Well! 

Bos: This is what I call a mess. 

Curis: Just how are we to get out of it? 

Pat: It’s one of those things you can’t 
get out of. 

Curis: But unless you do get out of it 
you can’t get into anything else. 

Sue: Meaning the play, I suppose. 

Curis: You bet I’m meaning the play. 

Pat (Laughing): Gay Mercutio, all 
dressed up and nowhere to go. 

Sur: Maybe we just dreamed that we 
were giving Romeo and Juliet as our 
junior play. 

Curis (Springing into life): 

“True I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle 
brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; 

Which is as thin of substance as the 
air.”’ (ANN enters at right.) 

ANN: Bravo, Chris! If I were as sure 
of all my troupe as I am of you, we’d 
take over the summer theatre. 

Curis: Gosh, Miss Blair —thanks—a 
lot. 

Sus: Has Julie gone? 

Ann: Yes—much against her will. 
(Crosses to couch.) 

Pat: But the play, Miss Blair — the 
play! What can we do without a 
Juliet? 

Ann: That, my dear Pat, is something 
of a problem. 

Pat: Somebody will have to read her 
part tonight. 

Curis: At a dress rehearsal? It just 
isn’t done. 

Sus: Maybe she'll be all right by to- 
morrow night. 
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Ann: Oh, but she won’t. 
She’s a sick girl. 

Pat: Oh, dear — oh, dear — oh, dear! 

Ann: Of course, there should have 
been an understudy. 

Pat: We’ve never had understudies 
and, anyway — (Hesitates) 

ANN: Yes? 

Pat: Julie wouldn’t hear to it. 

Sus: Said that her name was proof 
enough that she should have the 
part. (Sarcastically) Julie. 

Bos: She’s a rotten actress. 

Ann: Bob! 

Curis: You know she is, Miss Blair. 

ANN: Well, it’s hardly cricket to slam 
a fellow trouper when she’s fallen by 
the wayside. 

Bos: I didn’t mean it that way. 

Ann: Of course you didn’t. 
Oh, dear! 

Pat: That’s the way all of us feel. 

Ann: The fact remains, boys and girls, 
that you chose Romeo and Juliet as 
your junior class play instead of 
something more suited to you. 

Bos: The girls chose it — 

Sve: But the boys liked the fighting. 

Ann: You’re too young for such 
tragedy. 

Pat: Young? Why, Miss Blair, Juliet 
was only fourteen when she had her 
affair with Romeo. 

Suz: We wanted to do something high- 
brow, too. 

Bos: Especially since the seniors are 
giving something plain and everyday 
and homespun. 

ANN: But something they can manage. 
Remember that. 

Curis: Say, Miss Blair — oh, I don’t 
mean say — 

Ann: Forget it then. 


(Pauses) 


(Sighs) 





Curis: The seniors are having the 
leading man of the summer stock 
company as a director. 

Ann: Are you sure of this? 

Curis: Came pretty straight. 

Ann: Then that will be a feather in 
their collective cap. 

Curis: Say, Miss Blair — gosh, there 
I go again. 

ANN: Let’s skip it again. 

Curis: Do you think I’d have a chance 
— any kind of a chance — to get 
into that summer stock company? 

Ann: I do, indeed. 

Curis: It’s what I most want to do. 

Ann: And you have talent, Chris. 

Bos: He’s best in the show, all right, 
all right. 

Sur: That’s a nice thing to say when 
I’ve waddled and toddled around as 
the nurse, listening to Julie’s whining 
“Anon, anon, I come,” and “Now, 
good, sweet nurse.”’ 

Ann: Poor Julie — think of her dis- 
appointment. (Pauses) I’m sorry 
for her. 

Sure: So am I — really. 
talking, Miss Blair. 

ANN: I’m sure of it. 

Sur: And we couldn’t have had a pret- 
tier Juliet — 

Pat: With her curly hair, her shim- 
mery gown, and her little cap of 
pearls. 

ANN (Looking at her watch): Well, here 
we are, the vanguard of the theat- 
rical troupe. All the others should 
arrive in a few moments. 

Pat: My properties are all in order, 
Miss Blair. 

Bos: The lighting’s O.K. 

Curis: I’m letter perfect. 

Sue: So am I. 


I was just 





Ann: And if only we had a Juliet we’d 
be all set and ready to go. 

Sug: But we haven’t — 

Pat: And unless Julie has a quick 
recovery, we’re lost. 

ANN (Suddenly): Oh! 

Bos: What is it, Miss Blair? 

Ann: Something has come to me all of 
a sudden. 

Curis: What? 

ANN (With a faraway look): That in- 
delicate thing called a hunch. 

Pat: You mean — 

Ann: That fate — or providence — or 
whatever it is that supplies missing 
leading ladies will help us out. 

Sue: I don’t see what you mean. 

ANN: I’m not sure that I do. (RoGER 
enters at left.) 

Curis: Come hither, Romeo. (RoGER 
is in doublet and hose with a feathered 
cap at a rakish angle.) 

Roger: I feel like an idiot. 

Pat: You look too fetching for words. 

Curis: The perfect lover. 

Roger: I’m not cut out for this lovey- 
dovey stuff, and I can’t help it, 
Miss Blair. (Sits by ANN) It bores 
me stiff. 

Curis: Are we to have any audience 
tonight? 

ANN: Only a few of the faculty — later 
on. 

Roger: It’s raining cats and dogs, did 
you know it? (Dramatically) Rain 
dashing — thunder crashing — light- 
ning flashing. 

Pat (Equally dramatic): The very kind 
of a night that the forlorn heroine 
goes out into the cold, cold world. 

Ann: Is the side door open, Roger? 

Rocer: Sure. Open for the gang. 

Ann: And they all should be here in 
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ten minutes. 

Rocer: They’re coming in sections. 
The mob — the dancers — the spear 
bearers — 

Bos: Nervous about anything, Miss 
Blair? 

Ann: Nothing unless it’s the case of 
the missing Juliet. 

Rocer: Missing Juliet? 

Ann: She’s sick, Roger — quite sick. 

Pat: So sick that she probably won’t 
be on hand tomorrow night. 

Roger: Great heavens! What am J 
to do? 

Ann: What will the play do? 

Roger: You mean that nobody will be 
in that balcony when I spout all that 
stuff? 

Ann: Somebody must be there. 
Curis: Coming down to brass tacks 
Miss Blair, just what will you do? 

ANN: Try to find a substitute. 

Curis: Who could learn all that in one 
day? 

Ann: If I can’t find a substitute, I my- 
self will be forced to read the part. 

Roger: That would be swell. 

Ann: Not for me. 

Rocer: It would be something to have 
you in that balcony. 

Curis: We ought to be playing Mac- 
beth. It would suit the gloomy 
weather. 

Pat (Jumping down from stool): Here, 
Sue — be a witch instead of a nurse. 
Come, Bob. (The three join hands 
and prance around an imaginary 
cauldron.) 

“The weird sisters hand in hand, 
(The other two join in the chanting) 
Posters of the sea and land 

Thus do go about, about: 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
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And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! The charm’s wound up.” 

ANN: Fine! Fine! 

Curis (Dramatically): Through the 
wind and rain and wet, send us now 
a Juliet! (Suddenly, rather dramatic- 
ally, CectLy appears at left, wind- 
blown hair, rain bespattered hat, and 
a scarlet rain coat. For a moment the 
group is silent and startled.) 

Cecity: Oh, I beg your pardon — I’m 
sorry. 

ANN (As she and RoGERr rise): Please 
come in. 

Creciny (Hesitatingly): I— I— 

ANN (Anziously): May we be of any 
help? 

Crcity (Laughing): You may share 
the roof with me until the rain sub- 
sides. 

Ann: Gladly. 

Crecity: All of a sudden the shower 
turned into a perfect sheet of water. 
(Taking off her hat and shaking it) I 
saw the open door and — well, I just 
came in. 

Ann: That’s what you should have 
done. 

Crcity (Looking around): Have I in- 
terrupted anything? 

ANN: We’re just about to have a dress 
rehearsal of the junior play. 

Crcity (Pointing): That’s the back of 
the landscape drop, I suppose. 

Bos: It’s a good drop, too. (Suddenly) 
Want to see the stage itself? 

Crciry: I'd love it. 

Bos: I’m stage manager and a lot of 
other things. 

Crcity: Wonderful! 

Bos: Come right along. (With Cectzy, 
he goes off at right.) 

Pat: Good gracious! She gave me the 





jitters — coming in all of a sudden. 

Curis: Just like old Bob to date her 
right off the bat. 

Ann (Laughing): I'd hardly call it a 
date. 

Rocer: Funny how she appeared just 
as we were wishing for a Juliet. 

ANN: Why, she did — didn’t she? 

Rocer: Playing with her wouldn’t be 
any trick at all. (Bos and CrctLy 
enter at right.) 

CrciLy (Enthusiastically) : It’s a lovely 
setting. (To Bos) You’ve worked 
wonders. 

Ann: It’s kind of you to be so inter- 
ested. 

Crcity: I’m more interested in plays 

than in anything else. 

ANN: Really? 

Crctty: I’ve done a lot of dramatic 
work. (ANN and CrciLy stand at 
right while the others group themselves 
at left.) 

ANN: We're giving Romeo and Juliet. 

Crcity: Romeo and Juliet. Oh! 

Ann: Rather ambitious of us. 

Crcity: But the loveliest play in the 
world. (Poses, pauses, and changes 
her tone) 

“Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou, 
Romeo? 

Deny thy father and refuse thy 
name, 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn 
my love, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet.”’ 

(Suddenly) Oh, how silly of me to 

break out like that! 

Ann: You seem to know the lines. 

Crcixy: I’ve been Juliet twice — once 
in my college days and then again 
not so long ago. (Suddenly) Perhaps 
I should introduce myself — Cecily 
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Seville, a stranger in the city. 

Ann: And I am Ann Blair, director of 
the troupe. 

Crcity: What fun and how I envy you. 

Ann: You wouldn’t envy me if you 
knew the worst. 

Crcity: What do you mean? 

Ann: My Juliet is sick — quite sick 
and the play is tomorrow night. 

Crciiy: How tragic! 

Roger: Not tragic if — if — 

Crciiy (Eagerly): Yes? 

Rocer (/mpulsively): 
Juliet. 

Ann: Roger has said what I’ve been 
thinking ever since I heard you 
speak those lines. 

CrciLy: Please go on. 

Ann: And—if you would be our 
Juliet — 

CrciLy: Do you mean it? 

ANN: Do I mean it? 

Crciy: I’d love to do it. 

Ann: Now it’s my turn to say — do 
you mean it? 

CrciLy: Try me — just try me. 

ANN: Boys and girls, isn’t it just too 
wonderful? 

Crciy: Let me look over the lines. 

ANN: Here’s the book. 

Cecity: It will all come back to me. 

Ann: And now we’ll get to work in 
earnest. 

Bos (Hurrying off at right): V'll see that 
everything’s all right. 

Pat: I’ll check my properties. (Fol- 
lows Bos.) 

Curis (Striking an attitude): “A plague 
o’ both your houses!’’ 

Crcity: What ho, Mercutio! 

ROGER: 

“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I 
swear 


If you'll be 
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That tips with silver all these fruit- 
tree tops —”’ 

Crciiy: “Oh, swear not by the moon, 
the inconstant moon —” 

RoGer: It won’t be hard to play along 
with you. 

ANN (Calling): Chris? 

Curis: Yes, Miss Blair. 

Ann: Round up the cast, will you. 

Curis: Right away. 

Ann: Send everybody on stage for a 
final word — 

Crciiy (With a flourish): And then — 
on with the play! (The curtain is 
lowered for a few moments to indicate 
the passage of a few hours. When it 
rises again, Roger and CECILY are 
at center and ANN is resting for a 
moment upon the couch.) 

ANN: You’ve given me a definite 
thrill, Cecily Seville. 

Cecity: And maybe I haven’t had an 
exciting night of my own! 

RoGeErR: 

“Night’s candles are burned out, and 
jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops.” 

Crcity: ‘““Thinkest thou that we shall 
ever meet again?”’ 

Rocer: You bet we'll meet. At the 
play itself. (Chuckles) And won’t it 
be a wow? 

ANN: How can we ever thank you 
enough? 

Crcity: Thank me when I’ve had the 
time of my life? 

Roger: I’m quite sold on Romeo now. 
At first I couldn’t stand the guy. 

Crcity: You’re a perfectly splendid 
Romeo. (Sits down. Curis enters.) 

Curis: You’re a super Juliet, Miss 
Seville. 
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Crcity: Thank you, Mercutio — and 
you're a pretty fine lad all to your- 
self. 

Curis: I like this turning into some- 
body else. (Sighs) It’s hard for me 
to think that I’m Chris instead of 
Mercutio. . . 

Crciry (Excitedly): That tells the tale. 

Curis: What do you mean? 

Cercixy: I’ll explain later on. (As Sup 
enters at right and starts to cross to 
left) ““Now good sweet nurse —”’ 

SuE: 

‘I am a-weary, give me leave awhile 
Fie, how my bones ache!” 

Crecity: You'll get a lot of applause 
tomorrow night, Sue. You’ve made 
the part live. 

Sun: I think you’ve made all of us live, 
Miss Seville. You’re turned us from 
puppets into people. (Sits on stump 
as Bos comes in from left.) 

Crcity: Bob, you’re a wonder. For an 
amateur play your moonlight was 
perfect. 

Bos: Thanks a lot, Miss Seville. It 
had to be perfect in order to match 
you. 

Crctiy: That’s one of the nicest com- 
pliments I’ve ever had. (Bos 
perches on the ladder. Pat rushes in 
tempestuously from right and strikes 
an attitude.) 

Pat: The play’s the thing — and Juliet 
is its sun! 

Curis: You bet she is. 

Pat: Honest-to-goodness, Miss Seville, 
you ought to go on the stage. (Fora 
moment there is silence as ANN 
glances at Cuctiy, then hastily looks 
away. Then Cucriy lowers her voice 
and leans forward.) 

Crciiy: I am on the stage. 





Rocer: I just knew it. 

Crcity: What’s more, I am to be lead- 
ing lady in the summer stock com- 
pany. Right here. (Hereupon there 
is a chorus of excited ejaculations, in 
the midst of which, Curis clasps his 
hands for silence.) 

Curis: We all thought she was too 
good to be true, didn’t we? 

Rocer: And we knew the real thing 
when we heard it, didn’t we? 

Sue: And we're all perfectly crazy 
about her, aren’t we? 

Pat: And I was just determined to 
find out everything, wasn’t I? 

Crecity (With her hands over her ears): 
Just a moment, boys and girls, just 
a moment. 

Bos: And now will you be telling us 
just how you happened along at the 
very time we needed a Juliet? 

Curis: When I had just incanted — or 
whatever you call it, “Through the 
wind and rain and wet, send us now 
a Juliet.’” Don’t you remember, Miss 
Blair? 

Ann: And don’t you remember how I 
said that fate — or providence — or 
something — would send us a Juliet? 

Bos: Seems pretty queer that she’d 
barge along just at the proper mo- 
ment. 

Crciiy (Laughing): It does, doesn’t it? 

ANN (Rising and drawing CrciILy to 
her feet): I told you they were all 
pretty smart, Cecily. So we might 
as well tell our story. 

Crcity: It makes a grand climax to 
everything. 

Ann: Cecily and I were in college to- 





gether. She was the dramatic star — 
always—and went on the stage 
before she graduated. 

Crcity: So you may imagine how ex- 
cited I am to play in stock right here 
in Ann’s home city. 

AnN: She arrived yesterday just in 
time for me to tell her my troubles — 

Crciiy: I was delighted to help out. 

Ann: And you know the rest. 

Pat: Then you weren’t really worried, 
Miss Blair. 

ANN: Only over Julie’s sickness. 
(Laughs) I was play acting. 

Bos: And you knew all along that we 
were to have a Juliet. 

Ann: Of course. (Pauses) But I wanted 
you people to be surprised. 

Crcity: One more thing. (Pauses) 
We decided that I should happen 
along just as if the fates had sent me. 
(Laughs) I came — I saw — 

Rocer: And conquered. 

Crcity: Was conquered, you mean. 
(Pauses) For I’ll have some recruits 
for our summer stock. 

Curis (Rapturously): Oh, Miss Seville, 
do you mean it? 

Crctiy: Of course I mean it. 

Ann: It was lots more fun to add to 
the excitement and mystery, wasn’t 
it? 

Rocer: You bet it was. 

Crcity: First the worry about your 
leading lady — then the fact that 
she was too ill to act — next, the fear 
that nobody could help you out — 
and at that point — 

ANN (With a flourish): Enter Juliet. 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





New-Fangled Thanksgiving 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FATHER 
MoTHER 
Mary 
JIM 
BILLY 
GRANDPA 
GRANDMA 

Setrtine: The living room of the Brooks 
family, on Thanksgiving Day. 

At Rise: Faruer ts walking back and 
forth, looking pleased. Mary, 13, and 
Jim, 15, are seated on the sofa and 
BILLY, about 8, is sprawled in a chair. 
He looks unhappy but no one notices. 

FaTuHer: Yes, sir. This is one year 
we’re really going to have something 
to be thankful for. I’m taking you 
all out to dinner. 

Mary: Oh, Dad, I’m so excited. I’ve 
always wanted to eat at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

Jim: So have I. Isn’t it about time we 
started, Dad? 

FatTHerR: As soon as your mother is 
ready. She’s the one that’s really 
going to enjoy this. For years she’s 
been wearing herself out getting a 
great big Thanksgiving dinner — 

Mary: And what happens? We stuff 
ourselves until we feel miserable — 

Jim: And then there are all the dishes 
to do — 

FatTHer: And we always have to eat 
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turkey for a week. Turkey hash — 
turkey stew — 

Mary: And finally there’s nothing left 
but the bones and Mom makes tur- 
key soup. 

FaTHer: Exactly. Well, I’ve always 
said it was nonsense — all this fuss 
and big dinner. I’m glad I’ve got 
the rest of the family to see it my 
way. 

Mary: I guess we never would have if 
it hadn’t been for Grandpa’s lum- 
bago. 

Fatuer: Now, Mary, we are thankful 
for many things but we must not be 
thankful that Grandpa has lumbago. 

Mary: I’m not, Dad, but — 

Jim: All Mary means is that if Grand- 
ma and Grandpa hadn’t said they 
couldn’t come because of Grandpa’s 
lumbago, Mom would have insisted 
on Thanksgiving dinner as usual. 
(Bmnxy bursts into tears.) 

FaTHEeR (Going to him): Billy, boy, 
what on earth — what’s the matter? 

Bruiy: I want Thanksgiving dinner as 
usual. I—I want to stay home. I 
don’t want to go out to any old hotel 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 

FaTtHEr: But Billy, son, the other day 
you said you’d like it. 

Bruty: The other kids aren’t going to 
any hotel. When we were out play- 
ing this morning, they kept running 





inside to smell the turkey cooking. 

Mary (Somewhat wistfully): It is a 
wonderful smell. 

Jim: Say, Mary, are you — 

Mary: No — no, of course not. Listen, 
Billy, we’re going to have turkey at 
the hotel. It’ll be just the same. 

Bruxy: No, it won’t. We'll just go and 
then we’ll come home. It won’t be 
exciting the way it is when we have 
dinner here. That lasts all day. 

FatHer: It certainly does and that’s 
just what we want to get away from. 
All that work. 

Bruty: But I could help. I made some 
turkey place cards at school yester- 
day — (Crying again) and now we 
can’t use them. 

Mary (Going to Brtuy and dabbing at 
his coat collar with her handkerchief): 
Billy, you’re crying all over your best 
suit. 

Bitty: I don’t care. I don’t want to be 
all dressed up anyhow. 

FaTHER: Son, we can take your place 
cards with us—that’s it. It will 
give a little touch of home at the 
hotel. Make things festive. 

Jim: You'll like it, Billy. It’s a swank 
place. 

FaTHer: Sure, with a real waiter to 
bring your food, son. (Imitating 
waiter) He'll say: Well, young man, 
would you like giblet dressing or 
sage dressing? 

Bitty: I want Mom’s dressing. 
Mary: There’ll be an orchestra, Billy 
— they'll play music while we eat. 
Bitty: We've got a radio. We always 
listen to the football game after 

dinner. 

Jim: Yeah, that’s right. I never 
thought of the football game. 





Morue_r (Calling from off left): Henry, 
dear, are you in the living room? 
FaTHER (Quickly to Bitty): Now, 
there’s your mother. You don’t 
want her to see you crying. She’s 
looking forward — (Mary goes back 
to sofa and sits down. MOTHER enters 
left. She wears a large apron over her 

dress.) 

Moruer: Henry, I was wondering — 
is it time to get ready? 

Faruer: Time? Of course it’s time, 
Jane. We ought to be leaving soon. 

Moruer: Well, all I have to do is pow- 
der my nose again and get my hat on. 

Mary: Mother, why on earth are you 
wearing that apron? 

Moruer (Looking down at herself): My 
goodness. Well, that just shows 
what habit will do. I went into the 
kitchen and I must have picked it 
up. (She takes off apron and puts it 
over back of a chair.) 

Jim: The kitchen? What were you in 
the kitchen for? 

Moruer: Why, I don’t know. I’m 
so used to being there. My, the 
kitchen is quiet — like a tomb. 

Fatuer: Jane, you sound as though 
you wish you were out there working 
your head off. 

Morue_er: Oh, no, nothing of the kind. 
Brtty: You mean you want to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner out, Mom? 

Mary (Warningly): Billy. . . 

Moruer: Why, of course I do. It’s 
going to be wonderful. Such a 
change. (Looking at Brtuy) Billy, 


what’s the matter with you? 
Briy (Trying to smile): Uh — nothing, 
Mom. I guess I’m just hungry. 
Moruer: Well, I’ll hurry and finish 
getting ready. 

















FatuHeEr: Yes. They’ll have run out of 
all the best things on the menu if 
we’re too late. (MoTHER goes out 
left) Well — well, it’s certainly nice 
to see your mother looking rested 
and relaxed on a holiday for a 
change. (Crossing right) Think I’ll 
just step out and get a breath of 
air until she’s ready. I’m kind of 
anxious to get started on our party. 
(He goes out right.) 

Mary (Jo Jim): I—I didn’t think 
Mother looked very rested. 

Jim: I didn’t either. You know what I 
think, Mary? Mother would rather 
be staying home. 

Mary: But why? When she usually 
has to work so hard? And today 
we'll have a wonderful dinner in 
beautiful surroundings — 

Jim: I know but — (He gets up, paces 
a little and then turns to Mary) Well, 
to tell you the truth I’d rather stay 
home myself. 

Mary: Jim Brooks — after all you’ve 
said about wanting to go — 

Jim: Sure, but I’ve been thinking. We 
won’t be able to listen to the foot- 
ball game — it will be almost over 
by the time we get back — and 
what’s so wonderful about eating in 
a hotel anyhow? 

Buty (Running to him): Jim, you’re 
on my side too. 

Jim: For all the good it does me, I 
guess I am. 

Mary (She rises and goes closer to them): 
Listen, you two, no matter how we 
feel — 

Jim: Mary, you mean you don’t want 
to go either? 

Mary: I did at first. I thought it would 
be wonderful. But when Billy 


started talking about the smell of the 
turkey — and oh, I don’t know. It 
just seems Thanksgiving ought to 
be a home day with wonderful aro- 
mas coming from the kitchen and 
people running in. You know how 
Mom always lets us ask the gang in 
at night for leftovers? Well, there 
won’t be any leftovers. 

Jim: Yeah. I’d forgotten about the 
gang. 

Mary: But as I said, no matter how we 
feel, we’ve got to pretend we’re en- 
joying ourselves. We can’t let Mom 
and Dad down. Dad’s all excited 
about going out and maybe Mom is 
too — maybe we just imagined she 
looked funny. 

Jim: Maybe. Well, I’ll try to be cheer- 
ful. I’ll be the life of the party. 

Mary: How about you, Billy? No 
more of this talk about wanting to 
stay home. 

Jim: Because we couldn’t anyhow, 
Billy. There’s no dinner. We’ve 
got to go out. 

Bruty (Dejectedly): O.K. (He sits in 
chair again. FATHER reenters right. 
He now wears coat and carries hat 
which he places on table. He looks 
more serious. ) 

FatHer: Well, where’s your mother? 
Not down yet? 

Mary: No, not yet, but — 

FaTuer: I wish she’d hurry. Say, the 
funniest thing — I walked down to 
the corner and back and whom do 
you think I saw? 

Jim (Sitting on sofa again): I don’t 
know. 

FatuEr: Good old Ed Neely. 

Mary (Mystified): Ed Neely? 
sits down too.) 


(She 





FaTHER: Oh, I guess you wouldn’t 
know. He moved away before you 
were born. But he and I used to be 
pals years ago. Now he’s visiting his 


mother down the street. Kind of 
hinted about stopping in later and 
I thought about asking him to sup- 
per. Then I remembered— we won’t 
have any leftovers. (He tries to 
laugh) Ha-ha. 

J: Oh, say, that’s too bad, Dad. 

Fatuer: Oh, not at all. Maybe I can 
run over to his mother’s tonight but 
I kind of wanted him to see our 
house and you children— (Break- 
ing off. He speaks very cheerfully) 
Say, it’s a beautiful day out. Cold 
crisp air. Just right for Thanks- 
giving. Makes you feel thankful — 

Jim: Say, Dad, that sounds like the 
start of your speech. Are you going 
to make your Thanksgiving speech 
as usual? 

FaTHER: Why, I do usually make a 
speech, don’t I? Right after dessert. 
I’d forgotten about that. But I 
guess those speeches of mine were 
getting to be kind of a bore anyhow. 

Mary: They weren’t, Dad. They were 
wonderful. Telling us all we had to 
be thankful for. 

FatuHER: Well, I won’t be making any 
speech today. I don’t think the 
other diners at the hotel would ap- 
preciate it. 

Jr: Sure they would. 

Fatuer: No, I’m afraid those speeches 
of mine are strictly for home con- 
sumption. 

Bruty: And after Dad’s speech, we al- 
ways play the Thankful Game. 

Mary: Why, yes. One of us goes out 
of the room and then the rest think 





of something we’ve got to be thank- 
ful for. 

Briiy: Last year I went out first — 

Jim: And then you came back and 
said: Is it animal, vegetable or min- 
eral? 

Bruxy: I didn’t have to ask many ques- 
tions though. It was easy to guess — 
it started with H. 

Mary: I remember, it was “home.” 

Fatuer (Walking back and forth nerv- 
ously): Where is your mother? I 
can’t understand her. She knew we 
wanted to get started on time. 
(MorTHER enters left wearing hat.) 

Moruer: Here I am, Henry. I guess 
I’m ready. 

Fatuer: Well, it’s about time, Jane. 
Let’s get started. Where are your 
hats and coats, children? 

Jim (Rising): In the hall, Dad. 

Moruer: Oh dear me — I'll have to 
run upstairs again. I forgot my 
gloves. 

Fatuer: What’s that? Nonsense. Go 
without them. 

Moruer: Henry, if we’re going to a 
big fancy hotel, I'll have to wear 
gloves. (She turns left.) A few min- 
utes one way or another won’t make 
any difference. 

FaTHER (Getting angry): Jane, I just 
can’t understand you. You might 
at least have been ready on time. 
You haven’t had a thing to do all 
morning. 

MorTuer (Getting angry too): Well, 
whose fault is that, Henry Brooks? 

FaTHEeR: What do you mean by that? 
You know we planned this whole 
thing just to please you — (The 
children watch nervously.) 

Moruer: To please me? You're the 

















one. It’s the last thing I wanted to 
do — have Thanksgiving dinner in 
a hotel. 

FaTHer: But you’ve always said what 
a lot of work it was getting ready for 
Thanksgiving — 

Moruer: Oh, yes, women talk, but I 
loved every minute of it. You ought 
to know that a woman’s greatest 
pleasure is doing for her family and 
now you've taken that pleasure 
away. You’ve gone on and on about 
me as though I were some kind of a 
drudge slaving in the kitchen — and 
it’s not like that at all. 

Mart: Oh, Mom. 

Fartuer: All this is very funny. Blam- 
ing everything on me. If you think 
I really like being away from home 
on Thanksgiving — 

Jim: But Dad, you said — 

Fatuer: Oh, I know. I worked up a 
lot of enthusiasm until I almost be- 
lieved it. But I was doing it to 
please your mother and now to have 
her blame me — 

Moruaer: Henry, we’re quarreling. 

FaTHER: So we are. 

Moruer: And we mustn’t — it’s ter- 
rible. 

FaTHER (Going to her and putting his 
hand on her shoulder): I’m sorry, my 
dear. 

Moruer: So am I. It’s nobody’s fault, 
I guess. It seems we’ve all just been 
working at cross purposes. 

Jm: I'll say. 

Mary: We didn’t want to go either. 

Bruty (Definitely): I want to stay 
home. 

Moruer: But we can’t now, dear. I 
didn’t order a thing. We wouldn’t 
have any Thanksgiving dinner at all 


if we stayed at home. 

Fatuer (Trying to cheer up): No, we’ve 
just go to make the best of it. Cheer 
up. We'll go to the hotel and let’s 
try to have a good time. 

Moruer: It’s the only thing to do. 

FaTHER: Now, you run up and get your 
gloves, Jane — (There are voices off 
right.) 

GranpMA (Off): Now, Pa, don’t be 
foolish. Why should we ring the 
doorbell? They’ll all be busy getting 
dinner ready. 

GRANDPA (Off): You’re the boss, Ma. 

Mary: Why, it sounds like Grandma! 

Jim: And Grandpa! 

Moruer: But what on earth— 
(GRANDMA and GRANDPA enter, wear- 
ing coats and hats. They are all 
smiles.) 

GRANDPA: Well, here we are, folks. 
The train was a little late but I 
guess we aren’t too late for dinner. 

GRANDMA: Pa said one of you would 
be at the station to meet us but I 
told him you’d have better sense. 
You’d be too busy and besides you 
know how much Pa and I enjoy a 
ride in a taxi. 

GRANDPA: Yep, it certainly was fine, 
and I’m feeling as chipper as can be 
now that my lumbago’s gone. Just 
went away like that. (He snaps his 
fingers) Guess the weather changed. 

GRANDMA: Pa, they all look so sur- 
prised. Guess they didn’t expect to 
see you looking as spry as a colt. 

Fatuer: No, we certainly didn’t ex- 
pect to see you. 

GranpMA: Didn’t Pa say in the tele- 
gram he was better? I told him to. 

Moruer: Telegram? What telegram? 

GRANDMA: You mean to say you didn’t 





get the telegram Pa sent saying we 
were coming? Or did he send — 
(Turning to Pa) Pa! 

GraNppA: Land sakes, Ma. I just re- 
membered I forgot. I meant to send 
it and then it slipped my mind com- 
pletely. 

GRANDMA: Pa, you’re getting more 
absent-minded every day. So you 
didn’t know we were coming at all. 
No wonder you all look surprised. 

Moruer: But that doesn’t matter — 
we’re so glad to see you. (She kisses 
GRANDMA.) 

FaTHER (He goes to GRANDPA and puts 
his arm around his shoulder affec- 
tionately): The main thing is you’re 
here. 

Jim: Sure, Grandma. 

Mary: This is wonderful. 

GRANDMA: Well, guess it doesn’t mat- 
ter we surprised you. There’s always 
enough Thanksgiving dinner in this 
house to feed extras. 

Moruer: Oh, my goodness! 

GraNppPA: What’s the matter? 

FaTHERr: Well, as a matter of fact there 
isn’t any dinner at all. 

GraNpMA: No dinner? 

FaTHEeR: You see, we — well, we de- 
cided to go out to eat. 

GranpMA: Out? 

Moruer: Yes, Mother, to the Plaza 
Hotel, and you and Father can come 
along with us. You'll enjoy it. 

GRANDPA: Is this some new-fangled 
notion we’re not up on? Eating 
Thanksgiving dinner at a hotel? 

Mary: No, but we planned to do it 
that way — 

Jim: Dad thought it was a good idea at 
first and we didn’t know that 
Mother — 


GRANDMA: You mean you actually 
want to eat Thanksgiving dinner at 
a hotel — all of you? 

Fatuer: Well, to tell you the truth, 
we don’t — not any more. 

Oruers: No! 

GRANDMA (Decisively): Then we won’t 
do it. (She starts taking off her hat 
and coat, so does GRANDPA.) 

MorueEr: But Mother, wait, you don’t 
understand — we'll have to go out. 
There’s nothing in the house to eat. 

GranpMa: Nothing? 

Morue_r: I didn’t order anything for 
Thanksgiving — not a thing. 

GraNpMA: Humph. In my day — 
when I was a girl — we had to make 
do with what we had. Maybe we’ve 
got so things are too easy for us. 
Maybe we’re all spoiled — used to 
too many frills. So there’s nothing 
in the house to eat? I doubt that. 

Moruer: Well, there is some ham- 
burger in the ice tray — 

GRANDMA: There, you see, hamburger! 
We'll make a fine savory meat loaf. 

Jim: Oh, boy! 

Bitty: But Grandma, you can’t stuff 
a meat loaf. I like stuffing. 

GRANDMA: We'll have stuffing in a side 
dish. Bake it in the oven — lots of 
people make it that way. 

Moruer: Why, of course. And there 
are potatoes and all kinds of canned 
vegetables in the basement — 

GranDMA: Nothing! It’s just as I 
thought. When you really get down 
to it, there’s loads of food around in 
most every American home. And 
if we can’t make a dinner out of all 
that, we haven’t got anything to be 
thankful for! Are there any apples 
in the house? 
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Mary: Yes. 

GRaNnpMA: Then I'll make apple pies. 
(FATHER removes his coat and smiles.) 

Fatuer: And I'll eat two pieces as 
usual. 

Moruer: Why, we'll have a wonderful 
dinner! (Moruer takes off her hat.) 

Granpma: Of course we will. We may 
have to use our heads a little — 

Bitty: Like the Pilgrims, Grandma. 
We just studied about them in 
school. They had to eat whatever 
they could find. They had to hunt 
wild turkeys and get corn from the 
Indians — 

GRANDMA: Yes, and all we have to do 
is hunt cans in the basement and get 
hamburger from the icebox. 

Jim: This is fun. I’m beginning to feel 
like a pioneer. 

Mary: And I just thought. We can 
even have some frills. There’s a box 
of candy in my room, and some 
crepe paper. I can make table deco- 
rations. 

Bitty: And we can use my place cards. 

GRANDPA: Well, let’s get started. I’m 


hungry and I can see this is going to 
be a wonderful Thanksgiving dinner. 

Fatuer: You bet it is — but you know, 
the food’s only a small part of it. 
It’s being at home, together, that 
counts. How about it, Jane? (He 
kisses her.) 

Morner: Henry. 

Fatuer: And it’s living in a town like 
this, in a country like the United 
States — 

Jim: Say, Dad, that sounds like your 
speech. You’d better save that until 
after the pie. 

Buty: And then we'll play the Thank- 
ful Game. And I bet I’ll guess every- 
thing. You’ll be thankful for home 
and family and country — 

FatueEr: Oh, we’ll think of some more, 
Son. You know, we've got a great 
many things to be thankful for to- 
day. (They all smile. Moruer is 
putting on her apron. GRANDMA 178 
rolling up her sleeves and starts left 
as curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Thanksgiving Scarecrow 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
THE ScARECROW 
Two VILLAGE GIRLS 
Two VILLAGE Boys 
THE FARMER 
THE FarMER’s WIFE 
TIM 
JINNY 
Sertine: A road by a fence. 
Time: Thanksgiving Eve. 
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At Rise: The stage is empty except for 
the Scarecrow who is talking to him- 
self. 

Scarecrow: "Tis a pity! For ten 
Thanksgiving Eves have I stood 
here and not a soul has spoken to me. 
If they only knew what they were 
missing! Why, ’tis said if folks 
would chance to speak to a Scare- 
crow on Thanksgiving Eve, they 





could make a wish and their wish 
would come true. Folks wish all 
right but as for giving me a word... 
not one of them does it. Oh, well, 
perhaps tonight will be different. 
(Looking off stage) Here come the 
first folk on their way to town. 
Maybe they’ll stop and pass the 
time of day with me. (Two Grris 
come along the road and stop beside 
the Scarecrow. One leans against 
the fence. The other sits on a log by 
the big tree.) 

Ist Giri (Stretching wearily): I’m 
tired. . . that I am, working hard 
in the dairy all day and having to 
walk home at night. I wish there 
was no long road to walk home. My 
feet hurt. 

2np Griru: Never mind the road. It 
would be worse if we had none to 
walk on. Just think about the party 
tonight and the Thanksgiving dance 
tomorrow. I wish I had a trunkful 
of new clothes to wear to both of 
them. 

Ist Giri (Fixing her hair): I wish the 
handsomest man would come along 
and ask me to dance. Oh, I can just 
see him. 

2np Giru: Little good wishing will do 
for either of us. Come on, let’s be 
stretching our legs if we want to get 
home tonight. (They leave arm-in- 
arm. The Scarecrow looks after 
them sadly. He takes his pipe out of 
his mouth and knocks out the ashes 
against the fence.) 

Scarecrow: There, you see! Wouldn’t 
they have been surprised if the road 
had vanished and a new trunkful of 
clothes had appeared! The pretty 
little girl could even have had her 
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handsome man. What a pity they 
didn’t know about talking to a 
Scarecrow and wishing ‘on Thanks- 


giving Eve... . Hello, who’s this? 
(Two little VittacEe Boys appear, 
chasing each other. They see the 
Scarecrow and stop to look at him.) 

lst Boy: Goodness, what a funny look- 
ing old Scarecrow! Let’s throw 
things at him. 

2np Boy (Picking up something and 
throwing): I bet I can knock his hat 
off. Don’t you wish you could hit 
him? 

Ist Boy (Throwing but missing): I 
wish I could knock his whole head 
right off. Let’s pick up lots of stones 
and try. 

2npD Boy: Let’s! 

Scarecrow (As Boys are busy pre- 
tending to pick up stones): I hope 
they don’t speak to me. I’d lose my 
head. Thank goodness, here come 
the Farmer and his Wife. I hope 
they hurry. (A Farmer and his 
Wire enter in a hurry and call until 
they get up close to the Boys.) 

Farmer (Threateningly): Stop that, 
you boys! Leave my Scarecrow 
alone. Hurry up and be off with 
you, now. (He chases them off with 
a stick. He returns breathless to his 
Wire who has been waiting by the 
ScARECROW.) 

Farmer: Boys are a nuisance, Mother! 
I wish the whole dratted lot of them 
were on a desert island. 

Wire: Oh, now, John, don’t wish 
things like that. Remember our 
little John? He was a mischief too. 
(Sighing) I wish he could have been 
with us, this Thanksgiving. 

Farmer: Now, now Mother! Don’t 
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start that. For my part, I wish we 
had a new Scarecrow. That one has 
been stuck out here in rain and 
storm for so many years he’s falling 
apart. I better take him down, I 
reckon. 

Wire: Oh, leave him a little while 
longer, John. He kind of seems like 
one of the family, if he is a mite 
shabby. 

FarMER: Well, I’ll leave him up till 
after Thanksgiving. Then I think 
I’ll make me a new one. 

Wire: Oh, I wish .. . 

Farmer: Oh, Mother, stop your wish- 
ing. What’s that old saying. . . “If 
wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride.” Come along. The boys are 
gone now. (The FarMER and his 
Wire go off stage—the FarMER 
grumbling.) 

Scarecrow (Taking his pipe out of his 
mouth): And that Farmer’s Wife 
might have had her wish if she’d 
only spoken to me. Wouldn’t they 
have been surprised if John had 
turned up? Too bad! Too bad! But 
that farmer. . . he really means it 
about getting a new Scarecrow. Then 
what will happen to me? And I 
won’t have granted even a single 
wish. If only someone would speak 
to me. The next person who comes 
by, surely will. (Enter two children 

. .@ Giri and Boy bouncing a ball 
back and forth together. It goes too 
far— over the fence— just by the 
Scarecrow. The boy jumps over the 
fence to get it.) 

Jmnny (Anziously): Did you find it, 
Timmy? It’s my brand-new ball. 
Tm: It went right by this Scarecrow’s 

feet. I’ll find it in a minute. 
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JINNY (Looking at the Scarecrow): 
Oh, what a nice old Scarecrow! I 
like him. Hello, Mr. Scarecrow, 
don’t you mind it out here all alone? 

Scarecrow (Excitedly): She spoke to 
me! At last! (Zo Jinny) Hello, 
little girl, how are you? 

JINNY (Astonished): Good gracious! 
Can you talk? 

Tim (Coming back over fence): Here’s 
your ball, Jinny. Who were you 
talking to? I don’t see anyone 
around. 

JINNY: I was talking to that Scarecrow. 
You know, Tim, I’m almost sure he 
answered. 

Tm (Scornfully): Don’t be silly! Scare- 
crows can’t talk. Come on. Hurry! 
(He pulls her by the arm and they 
start away.) 

Jinny (Almost crying): I know he 
spoke. Don’t hurry me so, Timmy. 
(Looking back) Good-bye, Mr. Scare- 
crow. 

Scarecrow (As he calls, the children 
start with amazement): Come back 
here, children. Of course Scarecrows 
can talk. . . that is when they are 
spoken to. I want to tell you some- 
thing. (The two CHILDREN come 
back slowly — gazing at the ScaRE- 
CROW.) 

Jinny: I told you he could speak. 

Tim (Jn awe): He can. . . can’t he? 

Scarecrow: Not only that. . . but if 
someone speaks to a Scarecrow on 
Thanksgiving Eve, the Scarecrow 
may grant him a wish. I’ve been 
waiting here ten years to grant a 
wish so make it a good one, little 
girl. What do you want? 

Tim (Ezcitedly): Go ahead, Jinny, 
wish! 








JINNY: But I don’t know anything to 
wish for. 

Scarecrow: Oh, come now, think 
hard. I may not be here another 
Thanksgiving Eve. The farmer 
seemed to think I was about worn 
out. Let me grant one wish. 

Jinny (Slowly): I don’t know. . . 

Tim: Think, Jinny, think! You must 
want something. 

Jinny (Thinking hard): I’ve got a nice 
warm house and Daddy and Mother 
are in it. There’ll be a good hot sup- 
per waiting for me. No, I’ve got 
everything, thank you. 

Tim (Jmpatiently): But don’t you want 
clothes or money or anything? I 
could think of a thousand things. 

Scarecrow: But it isn’t your wish, 
young man. Think hard, Jinny. It 
must be something you would really 
like. 

Jinny (Slowly): Mother just made me 
a brand-new dress because tomorrow 
is Thanksgiving and Daddy gave me 
a shiny new dollar just this morning. 

Scarecrow (Anziously): But if you 
could just make a wish and I could 
grant it, I would be the happiest 
Scarecrow that ever lived, though I 
suppose Scarecrows don’t really live. 

JinNy (Interrupting): That’s it! I 
know what to wish. I wish that you 
could come home with us and stay 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Scarecrow (Taken by surprise): My 
stars! What an amazing wish! For 
goodness sakes. . . (He almost falls 
from his pole and then straightens up) 
I believe I’m turning into a man! 
(He takes steps to the fence with much 
difficulty and leans against it.) 

Tm: Jinny, he’s really alive. Let’s 
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help him over the fence. 

Jrinny: Of course he is. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? (The CuILpREN help the ScarE- 
crow over the fence. It is not easy.) 

Scarecrow (Still amazed): You wished 
me alive and. . .herel am. (Walks 
a few steps — almost falls) It feels 
wonderful. Thank you, Jinny, thank 
you! (He still staggers a little.) 

JINNY (Anztously): You’re coming 
home with us for Thanksgiving? 
Scarecrow (Testing each leg): That’s 
what you wished so I’ll have to ac- 
cept though I’m certainly a bit 
shabby. (Looks down at his clothes 

sorrowfully.) 

Jinny: Oh, Daddy will fix you up. 
Don’t you mind a bit. Come along. 

Scarecrow: I wish I could do some- 
thing for you. (Looking at his pipe) 
Wait a moment. I believe this pipe 
still has some Thanksgiving Eve 
magic in it. (He puffs at tt for a few 
moments) Yes, siree, it has! 

Tim (Scornfully): That old pipe! 

Scarecrow (Slowly): You’d be sur- 
prised at what it can do before it 
burns out. (7'o Jrmnny) Jinny, you 
didn’t wish for anything for yourself 
so I’m going to wish for you. 

Jinny (Delightedly): Oh, Mr. Scare- 
crow, I’ll like anything you wish. 

Scarecrow (Still slowly): You won’t 
understand this now but you’ll know 
what I mean as you get older. 
Jinny, I wish that you may always 
keep the same thankful heart that 
you have today. It will bless you and 
yours always. (The two CHILDREN 
link arms with the ScaREcROWw in the 
middle and start to go off stage as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Trial by Jury 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
JANICE 
BETH 
CAROL 
Doris 
RALPH 
RoGER 

TimE: Examination week. 

SEeTtTina: A study room. 

At Rise: Rapa is at a small table up 
right. RoGer is working mathe- 
matical problems on the blackboard. 
Carou and Doris are at one study 
table down left. JANicE and Brera are 
at a similar table down right. All are 
studying busily. 

JANICE (Suddenly and dramatically): 
King Henry the Eighth to six 

spouses was wedded. 
One died — one survived — two di- 
vorced — two beheaded. 

Bera: Why waste time, Janice, on any- 
thing as silly as that? No self- 
respecting exam would include it. 

JANICE: One never knows about exams, 
Beth. 

Roger (Tapping the blackboard) : Quiet, 
please. 

Beta (Pettishly): I am counting the 
kings of England and you deliber- 
ately wrecked my train of thought. 

Roger: What about my train of 
thought? Math doesn’t care for in- 
terruptions. (Sits at left.) 

Bets: And who cares about your old 
x and y and z, Roger? 


Roger: Just what could one do with- 
out them? 

Caro (Dramatically): 

“The quality of mercy is_ not 
strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven — ”’ 

Doris (Interrupting): What would you 
call English literature’s greatest con- 
tribution to culture, Carol? 

Caro. (Dramatically): Shakespeare — 
wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful, wonderful. And yet again 
wonderful. 

Doris: Sez Rosalind. 

JANICE: History happens to be just as 
wonderful. 

Beta: For what would we do if we 
didn’t know about all the kings and 
queens and generals and wars. 

Janice: And dates. 

Caro. (Airily): I certainly don’t care 
for dates— unless I make them 
myself. 

Janice: If we were to have a trial 
right now — 

Roger: Trial? 

JANICE: That’s what I said. 

Roger: You mean — 

JANIcE: A trial to prove just what 
study is tops. 

Bera: History would win. 

Doris: I’m not so sure. 

Caro: My bet would be on literature 
— or English, if you want to put it 
that way. 
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Rocer: And mathematics would go 
by the boards, I suppose — the most 
exact science — the one thing that 
rules our lives. 


RaupH: Hold on a minute. (Pauses) 
I’ve been pretty quiet all through 
this rumpus but I intend to speak up. 

Rocer: Better hurry, Ralph. The bell 
is about to ring. 

Rapa: I’m presenting as a candidate 
—chemistry. (Pauses) Chemistry, 
the one big marvel of the universe. 

JANICE: I’ve never had any use for 
chemistry. 

Rawpu: Oh, haven’t you? 

Doris: It’s one study that I’ve stayed 
away from. 

Rapa: Now isn’t that just too bad! 

Beru: And it will never be in my cur- 
riculum. 

Janice: As I said before, I’ve never 
had any use for chemistry. 

RautpH: Then you’re just the one for 
my demonstration. 

JANICE: What do you mean? 

Rawr (Placing chair on platform): 
Just this. (With a flourish) Step up, 
lady. 

JANIcE: I don’t want to step up. 

Ravpu: It won’t hurt you. 

Betu: Go on, Janice. 

JANICE: Well, I’m curious to know just 
what you mean by demonstration. 
(Reluctantly seats herself in chair.) 

RautpH: I believe you mentioned 
something like a trial, didn’t you? 

JANicE: I don’t remember my exact 
words. 

Rapa: Well, I do. (Pauses) This is a 
trial all right. 

Janice: Then go ahead. 

Raupx (Jmportantly): Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the jury. (Pauses) I am 


attempting to prove that everyday 
possessions of everyday life have to 
do with chemistry. 

Rocer: Proceed. 

RaupuH: That’s a nice perfume you’re 
flaunting around, Janice. 

JANICE: It is a nice perfume. 

RaupuH: Lucky that chemistry is able 
to bring it about. 

JANICE (Producting a small comb and 
nervously running it through her 
hair): Oh, everybody knows that 
chemistry must be used for certain 
things. 

Rapa: “Certain things.’’ That’s good. 
(Pauses) That comb is pretty useful, 
isn’t it? 

JANICE: Don’t ask such silly questions. 

Raupx: Product of chemistry. That 
pencil you’re pointing at me owes 
its life to crystallized carbon. 

JANICE: Yes — but — 

Raupu: And the very notebook that 
tells you all about the wives of 
Henry the Eighth went through a 
very decided chemical process be- 
fore you bought it. 

JANICE: But — Ralph! 

RaupH: That skirt you’re wearing 
wouldn’t be much without the dye 
that made it what it is — that 
sweater wouldn’t be such a knockout 
without chemistry to help it along 
— those nylon stockings are made of 
synthetic fabric — those patent 
leather shoes — 

JANICE: Help! Help! 

Raupu: That diamond ring is another 
form of crystallized carbon. (JANICE 
starts to rise) Wait a minute. You’re 
probably headed for some sort of 
beverage that’s made with car- 
bonated water — you'll walk over a 
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cement sidewalk that chemistry has 
helped to make—and when you 
start your car, lead tetraethyl in the 
form of gasoline will speed you along. 

CaroL: Ralph, you make my head 
swim. 

RaupH: Take an aspirin — acetylsal- 
icylicem and follow it up by a nice 


chemically formed vitamin. (Bell 
rings and all rise hastily) Not so fast 
— not so fast. You haven’t told me 
about my tril. 

Rocer (Laughing): You win, brother, 
you win. 


THE END 


Indians for Thanksgiving 


by Dorothy Heiderstadt 


Characters 
FATHER 
MorHER 
PRUDENCE 
BETSY 
LirrtLe WoLF 
Rep SQuIRREL 
Waite BEAR 
OTHER INDIANS 

ScENE 1 

Setrrine: An early New England kitch- 
en. Thanksgiving Day, 1631. 

At Rise: Moruer and Faruer, dressed 
for outdoors, are about to leave the 
house. Brrsy and PRUDENCE stand 
facing them, rather dolefully. 

FatueEr (Shouldering his gun): Mother 
and I are going to church now, child- 
ren. Be good. Keep the fire going 
and the turkey basting, and keep 
the doors shut. 

PrupENcE: Father, why can’t we go 
along with you? It’s so lonesome 
here in the house all by ourselves. 

Mortuer: Children, you know the 
snow is too deep. Now, don’t tease. 


*Dramatis:d from a story which was published in 
Child Life Magazine, November, 1936. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. 


We'll be home in just a few hours. 
Then we'll all have Thanksgiving 
dinner together. 

FaTHEeR: Remember what I said about 
keeping the doors shut. You know 
there may be Indians in this forest. 

Betsy (Argumentatively): But the In- 
dians are friendly. Why do we have 
to be afraid of them? 

FatuHer (Patiently): The Indians we 
know are friendly, Red Squirrel and 
his tribe. But you know Red Squir- 
rel and the other friendly Indians 
moved away almost a year ago. If 
more Indians come, we don’t know 
whether they will be friendly or not. 
It’s best to take no chances. 

PruDENCE: Yes, Father. We'll re- 
member. We won’t open the door 
until you come home. 

Mortuer: Good-bye, children. Stay 
by the warm fire until we come back. 

PrupEeNcE: We will, Mother. (Ezit 
FaTHEeR and MorHER. PRUDENCE 
sits in chair beside fireplace and takes 
up her knitting. Betsy wanders rest- 
lessly to window and looks out.) 

Betsy (Fretfully): I wish I could have 
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gone along. Maybe I would have 
seen an Indian! 

PrupENCE (Horrified): Betsy! You 
wouldn’t want to see an Indian. 
The only ones you would be likely to 
see in this forest would be the kind 
that come with tomahawks, on the 
war path! 

Betsy (Indignantly): 
wasn’t that kind! 
PruDENCE (Sensibly): There aren’t 
many Indians like Red Squirrel. 
Come on. I’m going to baste the 
turkey, and you'll have to help hold 
the saucepan. (They busy themselves 

before the fire.) 

Betsy (Drawing back when the work is 
finished): Just the same, I would like 
to see an Indian. Not a big one. 
Just a little one would do. One of 
Red Squirrel’s children. 

PRUDENCE: Well, you can’t, because 
they’ve all gone away. Come, Betsy, 
sit down beside the fire with me. 
Let’s throw pine cones on the fire. 
You like to do that, don’t you? 

Betsy (Reluctantly sitting down): Yes. 
But I miss Red Squirrel’s children, 
I haven’t anyone to play with, now 
they’re gone. You’re so grown up, 
Prudence. You never play with dolls 
any more. All you do is bake and 
knit, and talk as though you were a 
hundred years old instead of only 
ten. 

PRUDENCE: Ten is a great age, Betsy. 
You wouldn’t know that, though. 
You’re only seven. Why don’t you 
try to learn to knit? See, I’m making 
a muffler for Father. I could soon 
teach you. 

Betsy (Firmly): No, sir! I’m never 
going to learn to knit! I’m going to 


Red Squirrel 


be a sea captain when I grow up, and 
sail the seven seas. 

PrupENcE: Silly! Girls can’t be sea 
captains. 

Betsy: I can! 

PRUDENCE: Oh, dear! What a trial you 
are to me. 

Betsy (Cheerfully): The fire’s going 
out. 

PRUDENCE (Jumping up): No, it isn’t. 
But it’s getting low. We need some 
more wood. I’ll have to go out into 
the storeroom and get some. 

Betsy (Jumping up eagerly): Want me 
to help you? 

PruDENCE: No, stay in here by the 
fire. You know it’s cold out there. 
It will take me only a minute. (Exit 
PRUDENCE.) 

Betsy (Sighing): Well, I’m going to 
look out of the window again, then. 
How good that roast turkey smells! 
Two whole hours until dinner time! 
How can I wait! I wish I could have 
some of it now! I wish I could see 
something besides snow, snow, snow 
on that path out there! (Suddenly 
Betsy gasps and stares out of the win- 
dow) Prudence! Come here! Look 
out of this window! (Enter Pru- 
DENCE, dropping her load of wood as 
she runs to window.) 

PRUDENCE (Frantically): What is it? 

Betsy (Excitedly): It’s an Indian! And 
he’s coming here! 

PruDENCE (Frightened): Oh, Betsy! 
What shall we do? Where is he? 
Where is he? (Looks out of window) 
Oh, how you scared me! Why, it’s 
only a little boy. 

Betsy: He’s alittle Indian boy, though. 
See his blanket? The snow is so deep 
he can hardly get through it. Oh, 























isn’t he cunning! 

PrupENcE: It must be one of Red 
Squirrel’s children. That means 
Red Squirrel has come back. 

Betsy (Scornfully): Of course that 
isn’t any of Red Squirrel’s children! 
Don’t I know exactly what every one 
of them looks like? This is a strange 
Indian. Let’s get him to come in. 
Maybe he’s lost. 

PRUDENCE: Yes, of course, we must let 
him in. He would soon freeze to 
death out there in that snow. (Pru- 
DENCE runs to door, and soon reap- 
pears with a small Indian boy, LitTLE 
Wo tF) Please come in. I’m sure you 
must be cold. Come over to the fire. 
(Litre Wotr blinks, but does not 
answer.) 

Betsy: Oh, Prudence! He doesn’t un- 
derstand what we say. (PRUDENCE 
and Betsy beckon LitrLE WOLF over 
to the fire. He looks all around, at the 
walls, the ceiling, the furniture, the 
fireplace. At sight of the fire, he goes 
over to it and holds out his hands to 
warm them. Then he sniffs hungrily.) 

PrupENcE: I believe he’s hungry. We 
must give him something to eat. 

Betsy: Perhaps we ought to eat with 
him. So he won’t feel impolite to 
be eating there in front of us. 

PrupeNce: And leave Mother and 
Father to eat their Thanksgiving 
dinner alone? 

Betsy (Sighing): That’s right. We 
couldn’t do it. (PRUDENCE and 
Betsy put Lirrte Wo.r up to the 
table, and begin helping him to food) 
Look! He’s trying to eat his gravy 
with his fingers! 

PrupDENCE: He doesn’t know how to 
eat. We'll have to feed him. I guess 
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Indians don’t serve gravy. 

Betsy: I should say they don’t. They 
eat things right off the bones, with- 
out bothering with knives and forks. 
If it’s soup, they all dip into the 
kettle with clamshells, together! 

PRUDENCE: Well, we'll have to help 
him. First, [’ll put a spoonful of 
potatoes and gravy into his mouth. 
Then when he has swallowed that, 
Betsy, you put in a spoonful of 
sauce. Then let him take a bite of 
turkey, and then a bite of bread. 
There! That’s it! (PRUDENCE and 
Betsy make a game out of feeding 
LitTLE Wo tr, and presently he is 
laughing so much that he can scarcely 
eat.) 

Betsy: He’s smart, isn’t he? I wonder 
how old he is? 

PrupENcE: About five years old, I 
should think. 

Betsy: Oh, just a baby! Well, he’s 
pretty smart. (Suddenly Lirrie 
WotF looks at the window and grunts 
in a pleased way. He points toward 
the window and tries to get down from 
his chair.) 

LittLeE Wo tr: Ugh! Ugh! 

Betsy: I wonder what’s the matter 
with him? 

PRUDENCE: Perhaps he saw something 
at the windew. (Lirrte Wo.Fr runs 
over to window and stands looking out, 
grunting and pointing and looking up 
at PRUDENCE and Betsy. They look 
out of window) I can’t see anything, 
can you? 

Betsy: No, not a thing. The snow is 
falling too fast. I can’t even see the 
trees in the forest. All the little rab- 
bit and squirrel tracks are filled with 
snow. 





PrupDENcE (Uneasily): I wonder what 
he saw? I wish Father and Mother 
were here. (LirrLe Wo LF shrugs his 
shoulders and runs over to the table 
again. After a few more mouthfuls, 
his head begins to nod and he leans 
against PRUDENCE’S shoulder) He’s 
sleepy. Let’s get him over to the old 
settle by the fire. 

Betsy (Helping to tug and urge LITTLE 
Wo tr away): He is sleepy! He acts 
just the way I do, when I can’t keep 
my eyes open a minute longer. It 
makes me sleepy just to look at him! 
(Betsy and PrupENcE tuck LITTLE 
Wo tr up on the settle. PRUDENCE 
sits down in her chair and takes up her 
knitting. Betsy draws the footstool 
up beside the settle and looks at LirrLE 
Wo tr) Isn’t he nice? His tribe must 
be camping here in the forest, and I 
guess he must have wandered off and 
got lost. I imagine his mother is 
worried about him, don’t you? He’s 
such a little boy. 

PrupEeNnce (Primly): I don’t know, 
I’m sure. I only hope that when 
they find him here they won’t think 
we were trying to steal him, and tear 
the house down over our heads. 

Betsy (Touching LitrLte Wotr’s 
hand): They won’t do that. He will 
tell them that we are his friends, and 
that we gave him part of our Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

PRUDENCE (Shortly): I hope so. (BETSY 
leans back against the settle and looks 
into the fire.) 

Betsy: I hope he’s going to live here 
in the forest. Then we can play with 
him, and we won’t miss Red Squir- 
rel’s children so. I’ve missed them 
so much. 
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PRUDENCE: It’s a good thing they went 
away. A big girl like you, who 
should have learned to knit and bake 
long ago, playing around with In- 
dians! 

Betsy (Laughing): Now, don’t scold, 
Prudence! I don’t believe you mean 
half the things you say when you’re 
scolding me. 

PRUDENCE: Maybe you’re right. Dear 
me! I feel so sleepy. I guess every- 
thing’s ready for dinner. I think I’ll 
rest a while. (PRUDENCE drops down 
on the floor beside the settle and rests 
her head beside Lirrte Wo tr, as 
Betsy ts doing.) 

CURTAIN 
* . » 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. An hour later. 

At Rise: Prupence, Betsy, and Lit- 
TLE Wo LF are fast asleep. An INDIAN 
steals into the room, looking all around. 
Slowly, behind him, other INDIANS 
come in. All stand looking at the three 
sleeping children. Betsy stirs and 
suddenly awakens. 

Betsy (Terrified): Oh! 

Rep SqutrReEL (Stepping forward): 
Little Betsy, you remember me. It 
is your old friend, Red Squirrel. Do 
not be afraid. 

PrupENCcE (Waking suddenly): Oh! 
Oh! Father! Mother! 

Betsy (Seizing her hand): It’s Red 
Squirrel, Prue! Don’t you remember ' 
Red Squirrel? (FaTHER and MoTHER 
rush in.) 

Fatuer (Holding his gun ready): Don’t 
harm those children! If you touch 
them, I’ll shoot all of you down! 

Betsy: It’s Red Squirrel, Father! Our 
friend! 
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Rep SquirrReL: We come as friends. 
(Wuite Bear, a fall Indian, steps 
forward and folds his arms on his 
chest. He talks for a long time in a 
singsong way. Then he stops and 
looks at the white people) He says 
that he is White Bear, who rules a 
powerful tribe of the Pequot Indi- 
ans. This morning, the braves in his 
tribe were to go on the war path 
against the white people who live in 
this forest. As they were leaving, it 
was discovered that the son of the 
chief was gone. He had wandered 
away into the forest. Then this big 
snow began to fall, and they were 
afraid that they might not find him 
again. 

Betsy: Then he must be our little 
Indian. Look! He’s still asleep over 
there. 

Rep Squrrre. (Nodding): One of the 

Indians heard the sound of children 

laughing in this cabin, and looked in 

at this window. There he saw the 
chief’s son eating at your table. He 
ran and told the chief. (MorHEeR 
puts her arms around PRUDENCE and 

Betsy. FatuHer sets down his gun) 

De you understand what your child- 

ren have done? They have taken in 

a child of their enemies and warmed 

him at their fire. He was hungry, 

and they fed him. White Bear says 








that he will not forget this. From 
this day, he will be the friend of the 
white people of this forest, just as'I 
am their friend. 

Betsy: But how did you get here, Red 
Squirrel? I thought you had gone 
far away! 

Rep SqurrreL: When I heard that 
White Bear was coming here to make 
war on the white people, I came as 
quickly as I could to see if I could 
persuade him to stop. Now there is 
no need. The children have per- 
suaded him because they have been 
kind to his son. 

FatTuEr (Holding out his hand): Stay, 
all of you, and share our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. (LirrLe Wor wakes up 
and runs to his father, WHITE BEAR.) 

Rep Squirre.: This is Little Wolf, 
Betsy. He will make you a good 
playmate. w q 

Betsy: Oh, good! And will you come 
back to live in this forest, too, Red 
Squirrel? 

Rep SquirReE.: Yes, very soon. Then 
you will have many, many Indian 
children to play with. 

Betsy (Delightedly): This is the best 
Thanksgiving I ever had! 

Fatuer: And now let us sit down to 

our Thanksgiving dinner. 


THE END 
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The Animals’ Thanksgiving 


by June Barr 


Characters 
BETH 
RONNY 
Mrs. SQUIRREL 
Mr. SQuIRREL 
FLoraA RABBIT 
GRANDPA CHIPMUNK 
GRANDMA CHIPMUNK 
Mickey O’Possum 
Mr. BADGER 

Sertine: The woods. 

Tme: Thanksgiving Day. 

Ar Rise: Ronny and Beta enter from 
left, carrying a small basket. 

Betu: Oh, Ronny, look! What an 
enormous nut tree! 

Ronny: There ought to be nuts under 
that! Let’s go see! (They run to nut 
tree, Ronny sets basket down and they 
begin to search in leaves for nuts.) 

Beru: Here’s one! Here’s another! 

Ronny: Oh, I’ve found one, look! 

Bets (As she reaches under big log): Oh, 
I’ve found a whole pile! (Takes out 
handful and runs to basket.) 

Mr. SquirReE (As he and Mrs. Squtr- 
REL enter from back left, through trees. 
Very excited): Those are our nuts 
you took! 

Beta (As she and Ronny face Squir- 
RELS): We didn’t know they were 
yours. 

Mr. SquirreEv: Put them back, do you 
hear? 
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Mrs. SquirreL (Wringing hands): 
Please, that’s one of our biggest 
storehouses this year! 

Ronny: Of course we'll return them! 
(Puts nuts quickly back under log.) 

Mr. SqurrReEu: And now go away! 

Betu (Embarrassed): We only came 
for nuts ‘cause it’s Thanksgiving 
Day! 

Mrs. SquirreL: What is Thanksgiv- 
ing? 

Berta (Eagerly): It’s a day to be glad! 

Ronny: A day to be thankful for the 
good harvest you’ve had. 

Beru: You make a big feast, and you 
give thanks and eat — 

Mr. Squrrrew (/nterested): And you 
do this each year? 

Ronny: Yes. 

Mrs. SquirRREL: Well, isn’t that sweet! 
Take some nuts, our stores will last 
till winter is done — 

Ronny: Oh, we don’t really need them! 

Bertu: We came just for fun! 

Mrs. SqurrrEL: You know, we’ve a 
wonderful harvest this year. We 
should keep Thanksgiving! 

Mr. Squirre.: What a nice thought! 

Mrs. SqurrreL (As Fiora Rassit 
enters from left): Oh, here’s Flora 
Rabbit, why don’t you join us, too? 

Fiora Rassir: I'll be glad to, Mrs. 
Squirrel, what are you planning to 
do? 























Mrs. SquirrREL: We’re going to have 
Thanksgiving — 

Fiora Rassir: What’s that? 

Mrs. SquirREL: It’s a day 
When you give thanks for the good 
things that have come your way. 

Beru: You have a big feast — 

Fiora Rassit: It sounds wonderful! 

Mrs. SquirRE: Let’s go to my house. 


Fiora Rassir: But I can’t climb a 


tree! 

Mrs. SqurrreEu: That’s right! Well, 
let’s have it right here! 

Fiora Rassit: Oh, that’s fine! 

Mrs. SqurrReEL (7'0 Mr. SQuirREL): 


Dear, run home and get some food — 
Fiora Rassit (As Mr. SQuirREL 
starts off, back): And I'll go get 


mine — (Exit, left.) 
Mrs. SquirrreL (Calling after Mr. 


SquIRREL): Bring my best table- 


cloth, too! 

Mr. Squirrev: All right, dear! 

Ronny: What fun! 

Berta: But there’s no table! 

Mrs. SquirREL (Brushing twigs off big 
log): We'll use this big log for one. 
GRANDPA CHIPMUNK (Appearing from 
trees, just beyond log): Are you having 

a party? 

Mrs. SquirrREL: Oh, Grandpa Chip- 
munk, hello — Yes, we’re having a 
feast — 

Beta: It’s Thanksgiving, you know. 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: What on earth 
is Thanksgiving? 

Ronny: It’s a thanks-giving day — 

Mrs. SqurirREL: You give thanks for 
all your good things. 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: Well, I’ll join 
you if I may — Grandma Chipmunk 

and I have had a good year! (Call- 

ing) Grandma Chipmunk! 








































GRANDMA CHIPMUNK (Off): 
Grandpa, what is it? 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: Come here! 
Come join the Thanksgiving! 
GRANDMA CHIPMUNK (Appearing from 
same place GRANDPA CHIPMUNK 
came from): Thanksgiving, did you 

say? 

Mrs. SqurrReE.: Yes, it’s a feasting 
and thanks-giving day. 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: We've had a 
good year — 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: Yes, 
nothing we lack. 

Mrs. SquirREL: Then join in the feast! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK (Eagerly, as she 
hurries away): I’ll get some food and 
come back! (GRANDPA CHIPMUNK 
sits down on a stump, crossing his 
legs.) 

Mr. SquirreLt (Entering with basket 
and tablecloth): Here you are! Here’s 
the cloth, and some nuts and some 
seed — 

Mrs. SqurrreL: Good! (Takes cloth, 
CHILDREN help her spread it on log.) 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: Now some small 
roots are all that we need! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK (Appearing from 
same place as before): And I have 
them right here — (Spreads roots, 
leaves, on tablecloth.) 

Frora Rassir (Entering from left): 
And I’ve brought some too — 

Mickey O’Possum: Well! What on 
earth are you planning to do? 

Mr. Squrirre.: Oh, come on, Mickey 
’Possum, and join in the fun! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: We’re having 
Thanksgiving! 

Mrs. SquirREL (Pointing to children): 
They told us how it’s done. 

Beta (Busily arranging things on table- 


Yes, 


there’s 







cloth): Do come along for the Thanks- 
giving feast! 

Mickey O’Possum: Let me go get 
some things from my storehouse, at 
least. (Goes off, back.) 

Ronny: Hurry back! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: We'll be waiting! 

Mrs. SqurrreL (Standing back to 
look): There! Does the table look 
right? 

Beta: Oh, yes! 

Ronny: It looks wonderful! 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: Quite a tempting 
sight! (Picks up root and nibbles it. 
GRANDMA CHIPMUNK makes him put 
it back.) 

Mickey O’Possum (Entering from 
back): I’ve brought Mr. Badger, he 
wants Thanksgiving too! 

Mr. Banger: And I’ve brought some 
goodies! (Lays some things down on 
tablecloth. Mrs. Squtrret, Bera, 
and Fiora Rassit arrange them. 
All smile at Mr. BADGER). 

Mrs. SqutrREt (7'o Ronny and Bets): 
Now what do we do? 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK: Seems to me we 
should eat next — 

Beta: Yes, we give thanks and eat. 

Ronny: But it’s also a custom to share 
the Thanksgiving treat — 

Mr. Bapcer: To share it? 

Bern: Yes, we always find someone 
who’s poorer than we — 

Ronny: Then we give them a Thanks- 
giving basket, you see! 

Mrs. SquirreEL: What of Mrs. Rac- 
coon, they’ve had hard times, indeed, 
with her brother’s orphan children 
to feed! 

Fiora Rassirt: Just the ones! Here’s 
a carrot! (Puts it in basket Mrs. 


SQUIRREL has picked up.) 





Mr. BapGer: Here are fine, tender 
shoots — (Putting them in basket.) 
Mickey O’Possum: Here are leaves — 

Mrs. SquirREL: And some nuts! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: And some nice 
tasty roots! 

Mr. SqurrreEL (Reaching for basket as 
Mrs. SQuIRREL quickly packs every- 
thing the others have passed her): I'll 
take the basket — 

Mrs. SquirReEL: Hurry then, and we’ll 
wait — 

Mr. Squirreu (Hurrying off, left): ll 
be back in a jiffy! 

GRANDPA CHIPMUNK (Sitting down at 
table): Say, isn’t this great! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK (Sitting down 
also): Why don’t we all sit down? 

Fiora Rassit: Let’s! Mr. Squirrel 
won’t mind! 

Mrs. SquirReL: Of course not! Sit 
down, folks, any place you can find! 
(All sit on ground, around log table.) 

Mickey O’Possum: We should do this 
every year! 

Mr. BapGer: Well, I should say so! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: Let’s do! 

Mr. SquirREL (Running on, left): Wait 
for me, wait for me! I want to be in 
on this, too! 

Fiora Rapsir: We're waiting! 

Mrs. SquirRREL: Come along! 

Ronny (As Mr. Squirreu sits down): 
Did they like their nice treat? 

Mr. SquirrRev: Well, they gave a 
hearty “‘thanks!’’ 

Bera: And that’s what we must do, 
before we eat! 

Mrs. Squirre.: Grandpa Chipmunk, 
why don’t you speak up for us all? 

Fiora Rassir: Yes, do! 

GRANDPA CurpMuUNK: Then I'll say 
that this Fall 











We are all very thankful for having 
all that we need, 
Enough roots, 
Mickey O’Possum: Enough leaves — 
Mrs. Squrrre: Enough nuts — 
GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: Enough seeds! 
GRANDPA CHIPMUNK (Bows his head, 
and all follow suit): 
I’m sure we all thank the Great 
Spirit of the Wood 
For sending us abundance of every- 
thing good. 
Berta: That was nice! 
Ronny: Yes, it was. 
Mrs. Squrrrew (Soberly): Thank you, 
Grandpa Chipmunk. 





Betty, his sister 
Buxy, their friend 
THE PRINCE 
PAGE 

Rico Man 
MERCHANT 
GOLDSMITH 
WISEMAN 

Sertine: T'he Garden of the Palace in 
the Kingdom of Hoonose. 

At Rise: Bossy, Berry, and Bitty 
enter at the left. They look wonder- 
ingly about them. 

Bossy: What a scrumptious place! 

Berry (Clasping her hands): My yes. 
It is simply divine. 

Bruty: Do you suppose it is a public 
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GRANDPA CHIPMUNK (Gaily and eag- 
erly): Let’s eat! (All burst out 
laughing.) 

Fiora Rassir: Oh, Grandpa Chip- 
munk, you just can’t be beat! 

Mickey O’Possum (Passing some): 
Have a root! 

Fiora Rapsit: Have some leaves — 

Mrs. SquirREL (Passing some nuts to 
those nearest): Have a nut! 

Ronny: I’ll take one! 

Berta: I will too! 

Mr. SqurrRe.: So will I! 

GRANDMA CHIPMUNK: Isn’t Thanks- 
giving fun! 

THE END 


The Prince With No Crown 


by Claribel Spamer 
Characters park? 
BoBBy Bossy: I don’t know. The gate wasn’t 


locked. 

Betty (Going to a rosebush to smell the 
roses): What difference does it make? 
Such a lovely place ought to be seen 
by everyone. (PRINCE enters at right. 
His head is bare. He is reading a book 
which he holds in his hand and does 
not see the CHILDREN until he is al- 
most upon them. They have said 
nothing, simply staring at his fine 
clothes.) 

PRINCE (Almost dropping his book in 
surprise): What are you doing here? 

Bossy: Just looking. It is a very nice 
place, isn’t it? 

Prince (Crossly): That guard must 
have forgotten to lock the gate. Or 





did you climb over it? If you did, 
I’ll have you arrested. 

Betty: Arrested? Does this place be- 
long to you? 

Bi.y: Even if it does, we are doing no 
harm. Surely you don’t wish to keep 
this pretty spot all to yourself! 

Prince (With disgust): Bah! Why 
should I share it with the likes of 
you? I am the Prince of this country, 
son of your King and Queen. You 
must leave here at once. 

Bossy: You a prince! You don’t be- 
have like one. 

Betty: Princes wear crowns. 

Prince (With more anger than he has 
yet shown): I shall have a crown one 
day. My folks won’t give me one. 
They say I don’t deserve (Pauses) — 
I mean, maybe they think I’m too 
young. 

Bruty (Sympathetically): 
shame! 

Prince: Be gone before I summon the 
soldiers. (Waves them away. They 
exit hurriedly out left, and he begins 
to read again, but soon looks up from 
his book. To himself) I shall have a 
crown! I shan’t wait for the King to 
decide I am worthy of it. I have 
money. I will get one myself. (Call- 
ing) Page! (Pace enters at right. 
He bows slightly.) 

Pace: Yes, Royal Prince. 

Prince: Go out through the city and 
announce to everyone that the Prince 
wishes a crown. Whoever brings 
him the nicest one will be given a 
reward of fifty goldpieces. (PagE 
exits. BILLy returns at left.) 

Buty: Sir Prince — 

Prince (Looking up): I told you to 
stay away from here! 


What a 
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Bruty: I only came back to tell you 
perhaps I could help you get a crown 
somehow. 

PRINCE (Scornfully): You! I’ve already 
announced a contest in which all 
the richest and most skillful men in 
the land will take part. You could 
never get me a crown such as they 
will be likely to find! 

Bitty: That’s good. I wish you luck. 
(Exits at left. Pace re-enters followed 
by Rico Man, who carries a red velvet 
crown trimmed with gems.) 

PaGe: Prince, already there is a man 
who submits his entry in your con- 
test. (Steps to one side, and gestures 
toward the Rich Man, who then steps 
forward and bows to the PRINCE.) 

Ricu Man: Your Royal Highness, here 
is my offering. (Holds out the crown 
which the Prince takes and sets on 
the bench.) 

Prince: It’s pretty—but I don’t 
know — (MERCHANT enters. He car- 
ries a stlver crown on a small blue 
pillow.) 

MeERcHANT: Prince of Our Land, this 
is the most finely made crown I have 
among all my merchandise. (Holds 
it out. Prince takes it from the pillow 
and puts it beside the other.) 

PRINCE: It is pretty. But silver is not 
as good as gold. Have you not a 
gold one? (GoLpsmiTH enters during 
this last speech. He carries a golden 
crown.) 

Go.psmiTH: Here is a golden crown, 
oh Prince. I fashioned it myself in 
my smithy. It is made of the finest 
gold the mines can yield. 

Prince (Taking it): This, indeed, is a 
gorgeous crown! I believe it is even 
more beautiful than my father’s. 


























(Puts it on his head. Bruxy enters at 
left. He carries a paper crown.) 

Prince (Angrily): I thought I told you 
not to come here! Page, get the Cap- 
tain of the Guard. I want this boy 
arrested! (WISEMAN enters at right.) 

Bitty: Oh no! Not arrested. I meant 
so well. I made you this crown with 
tinsel which I have been saving for 
over a year. I did not even want the 
reward. 

Wiseman: Prince, it is hardly gracious 
to arrest a boy for offering you a 
crown! 

Prince (With irritation): A paper 
crown! Indeed! (Jo Pace) Well, 
what are you waiting for? (Pacm 
exits at right.) 

Wiseman (70 Bitty): What do you 
mean, you don’t want the reward? 
Bitty: I—I mean, I didn’t do it for 
that. Fifty gold pieces wouldn’t do 
me much good anyway. People 
would probably think I stole that 

much money. 

Wiseman: Why did you do it, then? 

Prince: He’s just silly, if you ask — 

WisEMAN (Interrupting): Quiet! No 
one is speaking to you! 

Brxy: I just felt sorry for the Prince. 
He sets such store by a crown. (PAGE 
re-enters. ) 

Pace: The Captain of the Guard is 
away on business of your father’s. 
Prince (Ungratefully) : Well, keep your 
old crown, boy. (Pauses) I guess I 
wouldn’t have arrested you anyway. 

But do stay away from here. 

WiseMAN: Well, now you sound a bit 
more deserving of a crown. 

Prince (Havughtily): I am keeping the 
Goldsmith’s. The Wiseman will pay 
you, Goldsmith. The rest of you 
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may go. 

Wiseman: Indeed I will not pay him. 
I am Wiseman of this country for a 
reason. I advise you to take Billy’s 
crown. 

Prince: Why? 

WIsEMAN: Because it is more fitting a 
boy your age, and it was given in the 
right spirit. 

Prince: Well — 

WIisEMAN: These others are only after 
your gold pieces. They have no use 
for a proud, selfish boy like you ex- 
cept to fawn on you because you are 
royalty. Now Billy — 

Buty (Angrily): I don’t care what he 
thinks! I believe you are right, 
Wiseman. A boy such as he doesn’t 
deserve to ever be king! I shall keep 
my crown. (Starts out at left.) 

Ricoh Man: Most likely we will get 
neither the money nor our crowns 
back! (Seizes his from the bench and 
hurries out at left. MERCHANT seizes 
his and does likewise. The Go.p- 
SMITH snatches his from the PRINCE’s 
head and rushes off.) 

Prince (Calling): Billy! (BrLiy turns 
back.) 

Bitty: What is it? 

Prince: Will you forgive me? I guess 
my parents and the Wiseman are 
right. I really didn’t deserve a crown 
anyway. Will you stay and play 
with me? I get awfully tired of 
reading. 

Biuiy (Brightening): Do you mean it? 
(PRINCE nods) Then here! (Holds 
out crown.) 

Prince (Shaking his head): No. You 
keep it. (WiseMAN tiptoes out at 
right) If you saved tinsel for so long 
you must have wanted it. Besides, 





it might be fun to play you are the 
prince for a change. 

Biniy (Putting crown on his own head): 
All right. But when we are through 
playing, I shall give it to you. May 
I get Bobby and Betty? They like 
playing here too. 





Prince: Sure. (Bruty hurries out at 
left. Prince gives a warwhoop of 
delight and jumps with great lack of 
dignity over the bench. Curtain falls 
quickly.) 


THE END 


Friendly as Can Be 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Pau, a dog 
JACKIE 
PETER 
TEDDY 
Don 
MARCIA 
Mary 
Lucy 
POLLY 

SertinG: A street. 

Ar Rise: All the children are on the 
stage, except Jackie and Pau. He 
drags Pau in right. Has paper bag 
under his arm. 

Mary: Oh, what a nice dog! 

Lucy: Is he yours, Jackie? I didn’t 
know you had a dog. 

Teppy: I didn’t, either. 

JACKIE: Well, I have now. 

Potty: What are you going to do with 
him? 

JACKIE (Pulls rope and dog drags back, 
whining): I’m going to have some 
fun with him. 

Marcia: Don’t pull the rope so tightly. 
You’re hurting him. 

Don: May we play with him, too, Jack? 

JAcKIE: Sure. We can all have some 
fun with him. (Doe is restless and he 
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gives him a whack) Keep quiet, you! 

Mary: Don’t hit him like that, Jackie. 

Lucy: You’re scaring him. Can’t you 
see how scared he is? 

JACKIE (Indifferently): So what? He’s 
only a stray pup. 

Marcia: But he’s a dog. He has feel- 
ings. 

Jackie: Aw, don’t be such a chicken, 
Marcia. 

Don (Disappointed): If you don’t own 
him, you'll have to try to find out 
who does. 

JACKIE: Nobody owns him. He has no 
license tag and no name on his col- 
lar. 

Don: Maybe he lost the tag. 

JACKIE: Well, that’s not my fault. 

Mary: It’s not his fault, either. 

Jackie (Hands rope to Don): Here, 
hold him a minute, will yuh? (Takes 
tin cans tied together with string, from 
bag.) 

Peter: He’s a nice dog. I wish he was 
mine. 

Potty: If he had a bath he would be 
very pretty. 

Don: I’d like a dog, too, but my 
mother doesn’t like them, so I guess 
I better not have any. (The Doa 




















goes closer to Don) He likes me, I 

think. 

JACKIE (Who has unraveled string): 
Now we'll have some fun. 

Marcia: What are you going to do? 

JACKIE: I’m going to tie this mess of 
cans to his tail, and then we’ll throw 
stones at him to make him run. 

Peter (Horrified): You wouldn’t do 
that! You couldn’t! 

JACKIE: Couldn’t I? You'll see. 
Mary: Why, you wicked, horrid boy. 
That’s cruelty to dumb animals. 

JACKIE (With indifference): It’s fun. 

Don: I don’t like your idea of fun. 

Teppy: Neither do I, and I’ll have 
nothing to do with it. 

Lucy (Half-crying): That’ll make him 
so scared he’ll probably throw a fit, 
and then the policeman will shoot 
him. 

JACKIE (Scornfully): You kids sure are 
sissies. (Whistles to Doa) Here! 
Come here, feller. (Doc draws back 
toward Don.) 

Don (Hangs onto rope): He’s smart. 
He knows what you are going to do, 
and he doesn’t like you. 

Marcia: Don’t let Jackie have him, 
Don. 

Teppy: You’re not going to tie any- 
thing on him while we’re here. 

Peter (Snaps his fingers): I have an 
idea! Here, Jack, give me those 
cans. (Without waiting for a say-so, 
he grabs them from JackiE) Let’s tie 
them on Jack instead, and throw 
stones at him. 

Don: I think you’ve got something 
there. Here, Mary, you hold Pal. 
(Hands rope to Mary.) 

Mary (Takes Doa): Pal. That’s a nice 


name. 








Peter: I think Jack needs to see what 
it feels like to be abused, and not be 
able to fight back. (The Boys all 
grab hold of Jacki1E, who has tried to 
run away.) 

Teppy (Pinioning his arms): There! 
I’ll hold him. You boys tie the cans 
on him. 

Peter: Tie them on good and hard so 
they can’t come off. They’ll make 
plenty of noise down the street when 
he runs. (JACKIE howls.) 

Don: And we’ll throw plenty of stones 
at him to make him run faster. 

JACKIE (Scared): No, no! Let me go. 
Please let me go! I won’t hurt him. 

Lucy: You bet you won’t hurt him. 

Mary: We won’t let you. 

JACKIE: If you’ll only let me go I prom- 
ise I won’t hurt another dog as long 
as I live. 

Marcia: Another dog? You'll have to 
promise never to hurt another ani- 
mal, dog, cat, horse, puppy, gold- 
fish, anything as long as you live. 

Pouty: Raise your right hand. (Jack 
gulps and raises his right arm) Gee, 
I wish we had a Bible here for you to 
promise on. It would make it sort of 
more legal. 

Potty: I’ve got a school book, history. 
It’s almost as good. (She takes book 
from school bag) There, Jack. Put 
your hand on it and promise. 

JACKIE: O.K. (Lays hand on book) I 
promise never to hurt another ani- 
mal as long as [ live. 

Lucy (Thoughtfully): That’s better. 
This dog would be a good friend of 
yours, if you would only let him. 

Mary: I bet he knows some tricks, and 
if he doesn’t, he could learn. (T'urns 
to Doa and extends her right hand) 





Shake! (Doce puts his right paw in 
her hand as he sits on his haunches. 
Gleefully) See? What did I tell you? 

Don: He’s smart. (Wistfully) I wish 
I could take him home. 

JACKIE (Surprised): Well, gee! He is 
smart, isn’t he? 

Peter (Eagerly): I could take him 
home. I haven’t a dog now. 

Jackie: I found him. I'll take him 
home and feed him. My mother 
likes dogs. 

Peter: Well, if she doesn’t, and you 


don’t take good care of him! We'll 
be watching you. 

Teppy: I certainly would like him. 

Pou.y: Me, too. 

Lucy: And me, too. 

Marcia: I would, too, only I already 
have a dog and a pet kitten. 

Jackie (Pats Dog): I’m sorry I was 
mean to you, Pal. I just didn’t 
know much about dogs, that’s all. 
Maybe you can teach me. 

Perer: He will, don’t you worry. 

THE END 
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Part Four Book Week Play 
Give the Book a Chance 
by Mary Malone 
Characters anything — from those books you’ve 
JACK looked at? 


Tom junior high school students 


Miss Hi11, the school librarian 
HoMER PRIcE 

Mrs. PRICE 

ANNOUNCER (Voice) 
MARTITIA 

RutTu 

RONALD 

GORDON 

STACEY 

Serrine: The school library. 

At Rise: Miss Hit is sitting at a 
small table, working with some cards. 
Jack enters and saunters about the 
library, looking at the shelves, ignoring 
Miss Hiuu. He takes a book from the 
shelf, ruffles through its pages quickly, 
then replaces it on shelf. He does this 
several times. 

Miss Hix (Who has looked up once or 
twice during JAcK’s aimless wander- 
ing, finally speaks): Can I help you, 
Jack? 

Jack: No, thanks, I’m just looking. 

Miss Hint (Smiling a little): Are you 
really looking, Jack? 

Jack: Why, what do you mean? 

Miss Hii: I mean you’re not giving 
the book a chance, just flipping 
through it that way. Have you 
found out the characters, or the time 
in which the story happens, or — or 
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Jack: I know whether it has big or 
little print, or whether there are 
pictures in the book or not. 

Miss Hiixz (Laughing): I'll grant you 
that. I think I know what’s bother- 
ing you, Jack. You have to write a 
book report for English class. Right? 

Jack: That’s right, Miss Hill. I just 
thought there might be a chance 
I’d find something good in a hurry. 
But I can’t seem to. 

Miss Hix: Just what do you have in 
mind by “good?” 

Jack: Well, I’d like to find a little thin 
book with great big print. Three 
days is all I have. 

Miss Hix: Three days is enough. 
Have you ever thought of a book as 
having a life of its own, Jack? Just 
as with people, you can’t always 
know them from the outside, by 
their dress. And you understand and 
appreciate them best when you know 
them well, in all moods. So it is with 
a book. 

Jack: How’s that? 

Miss Hiuu: You can’t know or appre- 
ciate a book when you skip through 
its pages, or snatch at it here or 
there. How would you like the 
movie you see to unreel so fast that 
people and scenes in it are only a 





blur? Or how would you like the 
picture to stop suddenly in the 
middle? Wouldn’t you be irritated, 
wondering how it all turned out? 
Well, that’s how a lot of people read 
a book. No wonder they don’t enjoy 
it. 

Jack (Slowly): Gosh, you may be right, 
Miss Hill. (Defensively) But then, 
all these old dry books — who cares 
what happens in them? 

Miss Huu: That’s just it. They’re not 
old dry books. I’m _ especially 
aroused this week. Book Week, you 
know. (She stands) Just look at 
these books on the table, Jack. 
They are three stories that our 
Library Club boys and girls have de- 
cided to do something about this 
Book Week. We’re going to use 
these as examples of what I mean. 
Our little show is just for people like 
you. Sit down here, now (indicating 
other chair) and make yourself com- 
fortable. Here comes Tom to get us 
started. (Tom enters left, and picks a 
book from the library shelf) Tom is any 
boy or girl now that comes to the 
library. Just like you, Jack. He 
looks at the book, starts to read a bit, 
maybe, from the middle or the end, 
and then snaps it shut and goes on 
to another one. He can’t seem to 
find a good book. (Tom closes his 
book loudly and coming over to the 
table or desk, picks up one of the books 
there, takes it over left, opens it and 
stands reading. Lights on library 
scene dim, curtain opens on a boy’s 
room. Homer sits at table, working 
on his radio. On a chair nearby, there 
is an open suitcase, with a black, 
brush-like tail hanging over its side. 


This indicates ARomA, HomER’s pet 
skunk.) 


Tom (Downstage, reading from book): 


“About two miles outside of Center- 
burg where Route 56 meets Route 
56A there lives a boy named Homer. 
Homer’s father owns a tourist camp. 
Homer’s mother cooks fried chicken 
and hamburgers in the lunch room 
and takes care of the tourist cabins 
while his father takes care of the 
filling station. Homer does odd jobs 
about the place. Sometimes he 
washes windshields of cars to help his 
father, and sometimes he sweeps out 
cabins or takes care of the lunch 
room to help his mother. 

“When Homer isn’t going to school 
or doing odd jobs, or playing with 
other boys, he works on his hobby 
which is building radios. He has a 
workshop in one corner of his room 
where he works in his free time, and 
where his companion is his pet 
skunk, Aroma, whose favorite sleep- 
ing place is Homer’s suitcase. . .” 


Homer (Who has been working in- 


tently on his radio, heaves a large 
sigh): There, that’s the last wire 
soldered and my new radio is fin- 
ished. I’ll put the new tubes in it, 
then we can try it out! (He turns 
dial.) 


Rapio Voice: N. W. Blott of Center- 


burg is just being awarded the grand 
prize of two thousand dollars for 
writing the best slogan about Dreggs 
After-Shaving Lotion. 


Homer (Looking down at suitcase): 


Listen, Aroma! Mr. Blott’s from 
our town. He has the barber shop 
where I get my hair cut. 


Rapio Voice: Mr. Dreggs of Dreggs 
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Shaving Lotion is here in person to 
award Mr. Blott the two thousand 
dollars cash and one dozen bottles of 
Dreggs Lotion. The prize money 
and the lotion are being presented to 
Mr. Blott in a suitcase—a very 
snappy looking traveling bag. And 
it’s filled with that two thousand 
cash, plus one dozen bottles of fra- 
grant Dreggs Lotion! Lucky Mr. 
Blott! 

Homer: Oh, boy! 

Rapio Voice: Here is Mr. Dreggs now 
to make the presentation — (Sud- 
denly the Rapio Voice is broken off, 
and from the radio there is the sound 
of crashing and muffled screams. Then 
a gruff voice says, “Stick ’em up. 
We'll take that,”’ and there follows the 
sound of rapid steps, and a slam. 
Rapio Voice excited and spluttering) 
Ladies and gentlemen! The most 
astounding thing has just happened! 
Four masked bandits made a sudden 
rush on Mr. Dreggs, grabbed the 
suitcase containing the money and 
lotion, and made their getaway. 
(Sounds of noise and confusion from 
studio) The whole studio is in an up- 
roar. The sheriff, who was just out- 
side, was knocked down by the men 
as they rushed out. He said they 
jumped into a car and were quickly 
out of sight down Route 56A. An 
alarm has been sent to the State 
Police, and some of the men from 
here have taken shotguns and fol- 
lowed the sheriff’s car down 56A. 
Keep tuned to this station, ladies 
and gentlemen, for further develop- 
ments in this sensational robbery. 
(Music comes on and Homer, who 
has jumped to his feet, switches off 








radio. He is in great excitement. He 

turns to AROMA and shouts.) 

Homer: Aroma, did you hear that? 
Right here in our town? Robbers 
with guns! Wow! (He rushes over to 
door, and as he is about to leave, his 

MorTHER opens door and enters.) 


Hey, Mom! Big robbery at the 
broadcasting station! Four men 
with guns — ”’ 


Mrs. Price (She is wearing a large 
apron and carrying a broom, and she 
looks determined): Homer, I’m busy 
cleaning and I just saw a car pull up 
to the garage. Your father’s gone to 
town. Will you stop your fooling 
with that radio and go on out and 
tend to business? They want gas, 
I s’pose. 

Homer: But, Mom! The radio says — 
(He points to radio in excitement.) 
Mrs. Price: Never mind. Do as I say. 
Now. (Sound of auto horn from be- 
low) They’re blowing the horn al- 
ready. Hurry! (She almost pushes 

him out.) 

Homer (Protesting): Aw, Mom, I want 
to hear — (He goes unwillingly.) 

Mrs. Price (Shaking her head): Those 
radio serials! Something should be 
done about them. (She goes about 
straightening the room, making little, 
disapproving noises, muttering about 
boys, neatness, and pet skunks. 
HoMER returns, more quietly. It is 
plain to see that his mind is still on 
the startling news from the radio, and 
not on his present surroundings.) 
Well? Did they want gas? No ham- 
burgers, I hope. I’m too busy here 
to start preparing food at ten o’clock 
in the morning. 

Homer: No, they didn’t want gas. 


Wanted to rent a tourist cabin. I 
showed ’em what we had, and they 
said it was O.K. 

Mrs. Price: Did you tell them they 
had to pay in advance? 

Homer: Oh, sure. I told ’em it would 
be four bucks —in advance — for 
the four of them. Say, and you know 
what? (He holds up a bill) One of 
the guys said to me, “Here’s a five 
dollar bill, buddy, keep the change.” 
That’s a buck for me, ain’t it, Mom? 

Mrs. Price: Hm. Throwing money 
around. Some people have more 
than’s good for ’em, I say. (She 
looks more closely at HoMER, over 
whose face has come a peculiar ex- 


pression. He is holding the bill up, 
looking intently at it. Then he sniffs 
it.) 


Homer (Turning to his mother): Mom! 
Smell! (He holds the bill to her nose.) 

Mrs. Price (Impatiently): Well, what 
about it? Smells kind of per- 
fume-y, like. But lots of bills do. 
What ails you? 

Homer (Slowly): It smells of Dreggs 
Lotion. I know, because Mr. Blott 
always smears it on my hair when I 
get a hair-cut. 

Mrs. Price: What are you talking 
about? Dreggs Lotion on a five 
dollar bill! 

Homer: The robbers! Those four men 
in our tourist cabin! They’re the 
robbers! (Tom, in foreground, slams 
the book shut, with a hard crack, 
which can be augmented, and the 
scene closes with these words of 


Homer. He is standing rigid, holding 
the five dollar bill with both hands be- 
fore him. Mrs. Pricr, her hands on 
her hips, looks exasperated. Lights 





come up on Library Scene.) 
Tom (Picking up book again, care- 


lessly, reads title and author. He 
speaks slowly and haltingly, but dis- 
tinctly): “Homer Price’ by Robert 
McCloskey. (Puts book down on 
table and goes over to another section 
of book shelves.) Gosh, am I ever 
going to find a good book for my 
book report? 

Jack: Hey, wait a minute. What 
happened? 

Miss Hiuu: That’s all for now, Jack. 

Jack: But, gosh, did they catch the 
robbers? What did Homer do? And 
how did that skunk come in? 

Miss Hii: That skunk came in all 
right, at just the right place. Re- 
member the suitcase? That came in, 
too. 

Jack (Gets up and comes to table, where 
he picks up ‘““Homer Price’”’ and turns 
over the pages quickly. He laughs 
aloud): I’ll take this, I guess. 

Miss Hix: There’s more to our show, 
Jack. If you like, you may have that 
book later. 

Jack: I think I will. 

Miss Hii: Wait and see. But unless 
you give “Homer” a chance, Jack, 
and learn about him from the be- 
ginning as well as the middle and the 
end, you won’t be any the wiser 
about the skunk, and the suitcase — 
and about the doughnuts, and Uncle 
Ulysses — 

Jack: Uncle Ulysses and doughnuts, 
too? It sounds crazy — but I like it. 
(Lights dim, as Tom, who has mean- 
while been busy examining books, 
comes to table and takes second book. 
Moving to side, left, he begins to read, 
and curtain goes up on a small bed- 


























room under the eaves, furnished ac- 
cording to the 1831 period. The two 
characters, MartiTIA and Ruts, are 
dressed according to this period, in 
long, full, yoked gowns and wide 
sleeves, with aprons or pinafores over 
their dresses. They wear their hair 
smooth, with narrow ribbon tied 
around it. Marritia is rather small 
and dainty in appearance, RutTH 
larger and sturdy. The scene opens 
with MARTITIA sweeping her room.) 

Tom (Reading): “Martitia tried to 
steer clear of Ruth as much as pos- 
sible. One morning in mid-August, 
though, Martitia ran aground of 
Ruth. She had gone up to clean her 
room under the eaves. Armed with 
a bundle of broomstraw, she swept 
the bare oak boards. The door into 
the hall was ajar. Martitia ap- 
proached the chest of drawers by the 
window. There was no mirror over 
the chest, but there was a rag rug of 
dark color underneath. She reached 
the rug. She lifted the rug and 
swept the accumulation of dust un- 
derneath. Then she returned the 
rug to its accustomed place and 
straightened up.” 

Ruta (From the door): So that’s the 
way little girls with white hands 
sweep up a floor? Little girls with 
white hands can’t be bothered with 
carrying the trash downstairs in a 
pan. Little girls with white hands 
just sweep the dust under a rug and 
hide it there. 

Martit1a (Embarrassed and humili- 

ated, facing Rutu in doorway): I 

didn’t know anyone was watching 


me. 
Rutu: Haven’t you got enough pride 





in your own soul to want to do a 

job right whether anyone’s watching 
you or not? (Bustles into room, sits 
down) I’d be ashamed to be as help- 
less as you are, Martitia. A grown 
girl of sixteen who can’t even sweep 
a floor or churn butter or weave a 
strip of wool cloth. I’ll reckon you 
can’t even make a loaf of bread, can 
you? 

Martit1a (In a muffled voice): No. 

Ruta: I thought you couldn’t. I could 
make bread when I was ten. I 
learned to weave when I was twelve. 
Now that I’m fourteen, I can keep 
nouse as well as Ma nearly. Can you 
even sew, Martitia? 

Martitia (Mumbling): No. 

Rutu: Is there anything you can do be- 
sides fold your hands in your lap? 

Marti71A: I can play the spinet. I can 

paint pictures. My mother taught 


me both those things. I can also 
speak the language the French 
people speak. 


Ruts (Snorting): You’re not like to 
find spinets to play in good folks’ 
houses. There’s none here at Pa’s. 
As for painting pictures, that’s sin- 
ful. What use is it to speak the 
language the French people speak 
unless you live where the French 
people do? (MarrtiTia remains 
silent.) Why were you brought up 
to be so useless and ignorant, 
Martitia? 

Martitia (Turning toward window, 
answers with her back to Ruta. She 
speaks slowly, softly, hesitating often) : 
My mother had a wish for me to be 
raised as she was raised. She didn’t 
want me to work hard as she did, 
later. When my mother was a young 





girl, she lived in a handsome house 
near Richmond and had slaves to 
wait on her. She played the spinet 
and painted fine miniatures. But 
then she married my father because 
she loved him. And my father was 
not a very good hand at making 
money. . . . So my mother learned 
to clean and to cook. Her slim little 
hands grew stiff and big-knuckled. 
She wished dreadfully for my hands 
not to become like hers. It was a 
symbol, she said. I didn’t choose to 
sit idle. ’Twas just that my mother 
wished it so. (She breaks off with a 
quick drawn breath.) 

Ruts (Silent for a while, then impul- 
sively): I’m sorry I spoke to you so, 
Martitia. ’Tisn’t your fault that 
you can’t do anything. You’re not 
the one to blame. 

Martitia (Turning swiftly, looking 
straight at Ruts): If you’re thinking 
that it’s my mother’s fault, you’re 
welcome to leave this room this very 
minute! (Lights dim, with sound of 
book closing, and scene closes. Lights 
go up on Library Scene.) 

Tom (Turning book over in his hand): 
“They Loved to Laugh” by Kathryn 
Worth. (There is a short silence.) 

Miss Hixzt (Turning to Jack): Don’t 
you suppose any girl would wonder 
what happens between Martitia 
and Ruth? Did Martitia learn to 
cook and sew and be useful? And 
how did she come to be there, in that 
strange house? 

Jack: Yes, I’m sort of wondering 
myself. 

Miss Hix: And the title? Does that 
stir your interest? Why did they 


love to laugh? And who were they? 





Jack: That girl, Martitia, looked as 
though she needed to learn to laugh. 

Miss Hinz: And how she did — that’s 
all in the story.. . . Well, would you 
like to see something of the third 
book we’ve selected? 


Jack: You bet. 
form of reading. 

Miss Hix: And yet it doesn’t have a 
fraction of the life and interest that 
the book itself contains, if you'll 
just give the book a chance. We’re 
ready now. (Tom comes over, picks 
up third book, goes off left, and reads. 
Lights on Library Scene dim, curtain 
opens on a locker room of a large high 
school. Boys and girls pass back and 
forth, carrying books, gym suits, etc. 
They are laughing, shouting, pushing. 
Some stop at lockers, open them and 
bang them shut. RONALD enters 
slowly, stands looking around.) 

Tom (Reading): “So this was Abraham 
Lincoln High! Everything was so 
different from the Academy. It was 
all different, even the school build- 
ing was different from what you saw 
on the outside. . . . The Academy 
had tradition . . . old and familiar 
and warm, with thick ivy climbing 
up the stone walls. Inside, the floors 
were scuffed; so were the battered 
doorsills, and each building had the 
accumulated odors of generations of 
boys who had lived there. They 
gave, even to a stranger, a kind of 
friendly homeliness. 

“Abraham Lincoln had nothing of 
the sort. It was all different. For 
one thing, it was modern and im- 
personal. Its bricks were fresh, not 
old and faded by age, and the trim 
around the windows was clean white 
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stone, not carved and battered 
white woodwork. Instead of being 
scuffed and worn, the floors were 
large tiles of gray and black. The 
whole building was as warm and 
friendly as an ice cream factory. 
. . . The classes were large compared 
to those at the Academy, two or 
three times as large; about thirty 
five in all, including many girls. 
Every other girl wore a sweater. . . 
the boys wore varsity sweaters with 
the letters plainly visible outside, 
yet no one seemed to realize they 
were chucking their weight around. 
. . . From every room crowds poured 
into the wide, cool corridors, filling 
them completely. The sound was 
terrific; the strangeness of it all, the 
uproar and confusion, dazed him. 
It was like being lost in a big city; 
so many unfamiliar faces, so much 
rush and bustle and turmoil on every 
side, that he was completely un- 


settled.” (RONALD moves slowly to- 
wards locker, left. He is carrying a 
few books.) 


Gorpon (A smaller, younger boy, al- 
ready at his locker, right, notices 
RoNa.p): Hi, Ronnie! (He goes over 
to RONALD.) 

Ronatp (Without much enthusiasm): 
Hi, Gordon, you still around? 

Gorpon: Say! Know who’s riding you? 
I do. 

Ronaup: No! Do you really! Who is 
it. . . wait a minute. Hold on now. 

.. Nope. No, thanks, Gordon. 
I really don’t care to know. 

Gorpon: O.K., just as you say, Ronald. 
(He moves along with RONALD as 
latter goes to his locker on left, and 
opens it.) You going home now? 





RonaLp: Sure. 

Gorpon: I’m gonna ride along with 
you as far as West Avenue. Do you 
mind? 

RonaLD: Who? Me? No. 

GorpDon (Quickly): And I’ll meet you 
tomorrow morning at West Avenue. 
O.K.? 

Rona.p: Tomorrow? (Puzzled and a 
little annoyed) Why, sure, I guess. 
Only what’s the matter? Something 
wrong? 

Gorpon (Looks down, rubs his shoe on 
trouser leg): It’s Stacey, see. He 
says he’s gonna beat me up. 

RoNnaALD: Stacey? What’s he got 
against you? What did you ever do 
to him? 

Gorpon: Nothing. He’s that way, 
that’s all. Says he doesn’t like me. 
Says if he catches me, he’ll sure beat 
me up. He will, too. He tried it on 
Goldman last year but Goldman was 
too big for him. But he did it to one 
kid. (RONALD says nothing, moves on 
as tf to leave. GORDON starts to follow, 
then remembers something.) Just a 
sec, Ronald. I forgot my Latin book. 
(Goes back to locker.) 

Ronap: O.K., but step on it, will you? 
(He waits, his back to Gorpon.) 

Gorpon (Gets book from locker, closes 
it, starts off towards Ronatp. Un- 
noticed by him, Stacey comes up 
quickly behind him, and as GorDON 
walks, Stacey follows close behind 
and steps on the younger boy’s heels. 
Gorpon turns) Hey! Quit that, will 
ya, Stacey? 

Stacey: Aw, go on, you cluck, you. 

Gorpon (Starts on and Stacey follows, 
as before): Hey, Ronnie! 

RONALD (Turns, seeing Stacry): Yeah? 


Gorpon: I’m gonna go home with you. 
(For Stacey’s benefit. Stacey stops, 
derision on his face.) 

Gorpvon (Looking hastily back, hurries 
up to Rona, shifting his pile of 
books from one arm to the other): Let’s 


go. 

Stacey: Hey, wait. (He moves swiftly 
towards them, and making a quick 
movement, reaches out and jabs 
Gorpon’s pile of books, sending them 
to the floor.) 

Ronawp (Moving in): What’s the idea, 
Stacey? 

Stacey: Idea of what? (Other boys and 
girls in locker room become quiet; 
noise stops.) 

RONALD: Idea of rushing this kid all the 
time. 

Stacey: Yeah. . 
me? 

Ronap: Me. Right now. Cut it out, 

see? 

Stacey (Sneering): You? Pretty Boy 
Ronnie? That’s a laugh! (Group 
moves in closer; GORDON tugs anz- 
wously at RONALD’s sleeve.) 

Ronap (Hands his books to GorpoN): 
I’ll stop you, all right. 

Stacey (Belligerenily): I'd like to see 
you try it, you big jerk. (RONALD 
moves in as tf to strike Stacey, who at 
same time, comes closer to RONALD, 
his fists clenched, head lowered. Lights 
dim, as Tom, foreground, snaps book 
shut. Lights up on Library Scene.) 

Tom (Reading title): “All-American” 
by John R. Tunis. (He replaces it on 
table, sighs audibly) If I don’t find a 
good book soon, I’m gonna stop 
coming to this darn old library. (He 


. an’ who’s to stop 


stands scanning shelves.) 

Jack (Jo Miss Hr): Say, that 
wasn’t bad. I might even read that 
book. 

Miss Hitz: “All-American” is a book 
any boy would enjoy. It’s about high 
school life, and the boys and girls in 
it are like you and your friends, with 
their football, parties, lessons, friend- 
ships, rivalries. It’s all there. 

Jack: And was there a fight between 
Ronnie and Stacey? 

Miss Huu: I’ll refer you to the book 
to find out. 

Jack (Coming to table where books are): 
Gosh, I can’t make up my mind 
now — “Homer Price,” or “All- 
American.” 

Miss Hii (Laughing): Well, there’s 
no law against reading two books, 
Jack. The books are always here, 
you know. And not only these, but 
hundreds of others just as life-like 
and exciting. Every story or novel 
pictures life in some way. And what 
is more interesting? 

Jack: Maybe I’ll think twice before I 
pass up some of these books on the 
shelf, now. 

Miss Hutu: Fine. Just give the book a 
chance. That’s all. And now— 
which have you decided on? (She 
gets up and stands beside Jack, and 
the scene closes with Jack going off 
left, two books under his arm, and 
Miss Hi. going off right.) 

Tom (As a bell rings, and he looks at his 
wristwatch): Still no luck! I'll have 
to come back after school. (He runs 
off, left.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Career Play 





Ye Olde Book Shoppe 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. BELL, proprietor of the book shop 
Marcia BrineGHaM, clerk 
Mrs. PERKINS 
Mr. BUNNYWINKLE 
Man CusToMER 
Woman CusTOMER 
OFFICER FLANAGAN 


ScENE | 

Settine: The book shop. 

Ar Rise: Mr. BrEuu is busy behind 
counter right, arranging some books. 
After a moment, Marcia enters from 
left carrying a small package. 

Marcia (Stopping centre): Shall I put 
these greeting cards with the others, 
Mr. Bell? 

Mr. BE tt (As he keeps working): Yes, 
do, Marcia. You never know when 
we'll get a call for them. There are 
so many requests for cards these 
days, you like to keep ahead of the 
trade. 

Marcia (Crossing down right putting 
them in file): I never realized a book 
store carried such a varied stock — 
greeting cards, gifts, stationery. 
Why I thought it was books, and 
that was all. 

Mr. Beit (Looking up — stopping 
work): I’m afraid we’d have trouble 
making both ends meet with just 
books. Oh, some stores are large 


enough and have a big enough fol- 





lowing to do it. Just like the book 
departments of the large department 
stores. But in these smaller cities a 
book store renders a service to people 
in more ways than one. Our stock is 
varied, but you'll get to know it 
soon. 

Marcia (Laughingly): About the time 
I’m ready to leave for college, I’ll 
know my way around. Anyway, I 
can work for you during vacations. 

Mr. Bet: I could use a dozen more 
like you during the Christmas rush. 

Marcia (She has moved down centre): 
It must be very difficult to plan, 
when your business is so seasonal. 

Mr. Bet: That’s the advantage of 
having several different lines of 
goods. After the Christmas rush, 
things get quiet, but we still have 
the lending library, Valentine cards, 
gifts, and our old faithful book cus- 
tomers. We keep going. (Mrs. 
PERKINS enters, centre. MARCIA 
moves toward her.) 

Marcia: Good morning, may I help 
you? 

Mrs. Perkins (Pleasantly): Oh, are 
you working here? 

Mr. Bet: This is Marcia Bingham, 
Mrs. Perkins. She’s going to stay 
with me for the summer. She’s try- 
ing to make up her mind about a 
career. 

Mrs. Perkins: Oh, how nice. Are you 


thinking of opening a book store, my 
dear? 

Marcia: I’m afraid I’m not enough of 
a business woman for that, but I do 
want to do something that has to 
do with books and people. Perhaps 
something in the publishing business, 


or possibly I might become a 
librarian. 

Mrs. Perkins: It certainly is a pleas- 
ure to meet a young person who is 
interested in books. I’m a librarian, 
my dear. (Smiles) The old school, 
when our hours were much longer 
and our buildings not quite so com- 
fortable or attractive. I’d be very 
happy to talk with you about it, if 
you are interested. 

Marcia: Oh, yes. I’ve studied a lot 
about careers, and librarian does 
interest me. 

Mr. Be.ui: You’ve gained a follower, 
Mrs. Perkins. Marcia is leaving no 
stone unturned — and no question 
unanswered. 

Mrs. Perkins: What would you like 
to know? I haven’t much time right 
now — hairdresser, you know — but 
I can always talk about librarians. 

Marcia: What did you like best of all 
about your work? 

Mrs. Perkins: Oh, my dear, there 
were so many things I liked. Prob- 
ably most of all the satisfaction I 
got out of it. The constant contact 
with books and people is very 
stimulating. The environment was 


pleasant, the salary — well, it’s 
much better now. 

Marcia: Graduates of library school 
are getting around two thousand a 
year to start, now. 

Mrs. Perkins: Oh, yes, and there are 





some positions that pay into five 
figures for experienced librarians. 
And there are so many specialists, 
now. Children’s librarians, industrial 
librarians — oh, the field is wide 
open for young people. You’re going 
to library school after college, of 
course? 

Marcia: I'd have to do that to become 
a librarian. I don’t think I’d have 
to go to school so long to get into 
publishing, would I? 

Mrs. Perkins: I can’t help you much 
on that. Mr. Bell could, probably. 
I do know there’s a lot more hard 
work to the business than there is 
glamour. 

Mr. Be tt: I’m sure of that. So many 
people think the publishing business 
is an unreal sort of thing. It is good 
hard work, and very often the begin- 
ner in the business doesn’t get to see 
the authors at all. 

Marcia: But it probably pays well. 

Mrs. Perkins: There are so many 
positions in the business, I don’t 
know how one could tell. Publishers 
use stenographers, secretaries, book- 
keepers, auditors, and just about 
everything else — as well as readers 
and editors. I think you’d make a 
very good librarian. Perhaps you 
could go into public school work. 
Your hours would be the same as a 
teacher, and your salary would be 
good, now that teachers are getting 
more pay. (Enter man with large box 
on his shoulders which he puts on 
floor.) 

Mr. Bewu: Excuse me. (Goes to Man) 
May I help you, sir? 

Man: Yeah! You gotta bargain 
counter? 

















Mr. Bex: Yes, right over there. 
(Shows him counter down left.) 

Man: Just want to look at it a minute. 
(He moves over to counter.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Goodness, I’ll miss my 
appointment. (7’o Mr. BELi who is 
moving back to her) Is my book in? 

Mr. Bett: It is, Mrs. Perkins. I have 
it right here. (Gets book from behind 
the counter — it is wrapped — hands 
it to Mrs. PERKINS.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Oh, how delightful. 
Put it on my account. (Jo Marcta) 
I’ll be in to see you again, my dear. 
If you get a chance come over to see 
me. Mr. Bell will tell you where I 
live. (Holds up book )You know, 
public libraries are fine things, but 
owning your own books is a pleasure 
everyone should enjoy. Good-bye. 
(She goes out centre.) 

Marcia: Isn’t she charming? 

Mr. BE tu: Indeed, she is. Mrs. Per- 
kins is one of my faithful customers. 
She buys the best sellers as well as 
those books that people seldom hear 
of. Right now she’s on retirement. 

Marcia: She doesn’t seem very old. 

Mr. Bet: She isn’t. She was a li- 
brarian in a large city system until 
she married. Then after her husband 
died, she was librarian over at the 
West End until she retired. She gets 
a moderate pension and seems to 
live quite well. 

Man (Approaching from left): I see 
you have bargain books, all right. 
How about buying some more? I got 
a box of them here, but I wanted to 
make sure you sold old books. 

Mr. Bet: To tell the truth, I have 

about as many as I want right now. 

But what kind do you have — 
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fiction, or what? 

Man: Just reading books, Mister. Oh, 
you know, Alger, the Rover Boys, 
Western novels, stuff like that. I 
just want to clean them out and 
give someone else a chance to enjoy 
them. They’re books people will 
read. 

Mr. BEL (Amused): I’m not so sure. 
I haven’t had a call for an Alger or 
a Rover Boy book for some time. 

Man: You can’t tell. Why don’t you 
put them out on the counter? Give 
people a chance to buy a book at a 
good price. Me, I like bargain books. 
Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give you 
the whole box for a dollar — what 
say? 

Mr. Bett: Really, 1... 

Man: Come on, be a sport. You run a 
store, don’t you? You sell books? 
Lots of people would like to buy 
these books. Put them out. You 
can’t lose. (Mr. Bru hesitates — 
looks dubiously at box) Give them to 
you for half a dollar. Just don’t like 
to give them away for nothing, but 
I’d like to see people have a chance 
to buy them. If you have some 
money in them, you won’t throw 
them out. 

Mr. BE xt (Smilingly): I guess you win. 
There might be something in there 
we could use. (Reaches hand in 
pocket, brings forth dollar) I'll take 
them at your price. 

Man: Half a dollar. That’s enough. 
(Moves to box) I’ll even put them on 
the counter for you. 

Mr. BE.Lx: You don’t have to do that. 
I’d rather look them over first. 

Man: But they are just books. You’re 

going to sell them, aren’t you? 


Mr. Betu: Yes, but I want to make 


room for them. I'll take care of 
them. 

MAN (Giving Mr. BELL fifty cents. Hesi- 
tatingly): All right. Just be sure you 
put them out. (As he moves to door, 
centre) I wouldn’t want to see them 
not bought. Somebody will buy 
them and like them. (Goes out.) 

Mr. Bewu (Laughingly): Well, we sure 
do meet all kinds. 

Marcia: I never saw anyone so anxious 
to share his old books with others. 
He must be a noble character. 

Mr. BELL: Let’s just say he is a char- 
acter and let it go at that. (Picks up 
box of books) Oof! This is heavy. 
I’ll take it out back until we can look 
the contents over. (Moves out left and 
returns without box after a moment.) 

Marcia: There might be some rare old 
books in there. Something very 
valuable. 

Mr. Bex: I hardly think so. Not 
when he’s so anxious to sell them. 
Besides, most of the old books or 
rare editions are in the hands of 
private collectors or in public li- 
braries. 

Marcia: I once read about a man find- 
ing one of Poe’s originals on a 
bargain counter. 

Mr. BeEtx: Just once — that’s about 
as many times as such things happen. 
It could happen, but . . . (Shrugs.) 

Marcia: May I look them over? I love 
old books, anyway. 

Mr. Be tw: If they are what he said — 
Horatio Algers and Rover Boys, 
you'll be wasting your time. Usu- 
ally I just dump the box on the 
counter without even dusting them 
off. Bargain counter folks like them 





that way. 

Marcia: There’s just something about 
an old book that gets me. My 
mother always says she doesn’t like 
to send me to the attic on an errand. 
I get lost in an old book up there 
every time. I might find a very valu- 
able book in this lot. 

Mr. Bett: Far be it from me to stand 
in the way of your making a fortune. 
I hope you'll share it with me. 

Marcia (Starting left): I won’t be long, 
I’m just curious. If any customers 
come, I’ll come in. 

Mr. Be.u: No sooner said than done. 
Here comes Mr. Bunnywinkle — 
You'll have to meet him. He’s bet- 
ter than ten old books. (Mr. 
BUNNYWINKLE comes in centre very 
importantly and with much bombast 
begins as soon as he enters, bowing 
low.) 

Mr. BUNNYWINKLE: A good morning 
to you, my dear Mr. Bell — indeed 
a good morning. As the Bard of 
Avon would say “‘Night’s candles are 
burned out, and jocund day stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 

Mr. Bett (With a flourish): Good lines 
and well spoken, my dear Mr. 
Bunnywinkle. 

Mr. BUNNYWINKELE (Seeing Marcia): 
Aha, what is this — Heaven bless 
thee! Thou hast the sweetest face I 
ever looked on. Sir, as I have a soul, 
she is an angel. (Sotto voice to Mr. 
Bei.) From Henry the Eighth. 

Mr. Bei (Apparently amused): Mr. 
Bunnywinkle, this is Marcia, Bing- 
ham, my assistant for the summer. 
Marcia, Mr. Bunnywinkle is one of 
those rare persons you read about — 
a real Shakespearian actor. 
































Mr. BuNNYWINKLE: Delighted, my 
dear. I am, in fact, the only sur- 
vivor of the troupe that played 
Hamlet before the crowned heads of 
Europe. (Eagerly) Would you like to 
hear some of my lines? 

Mr. Bett: I’m sure she would, some- 
time. Right now she has quite a lot 
to do out in the stock room. 

Mr. BUNNYWINKLE: So you work here, 
my dear. Whatever possessed you 
to work in a book store — Ah, a 
book! A rare one! Be not, as is our 
fangled world, a garment more noble 
than it covers. (Sotto voice to Mr. 
Bett) From Cymbeline. (Naturally) 
Tell me, my dear Marie... 

Mr. Bet (Correcting him): Marcia. 

Mr. BuNNYWINKLE: Marcia, lovely 
name that. Tell me why you chose to 
hide your beauty among these 
countless volumes. Why you have 
beauty, youth — talent I dare say. 

Marcia: I’m working to help pay my 
way through college. I intend to go 
into a career that has something to 
do with books. Publishing, perhaps, 
or librarian. 

Mr. BUNNYWINKLE: Say not so, my 
dear Alice... 

Mr. BELL: Marcia! 

Mr. BuNNYWINKLE: Marcia, of course. 

After all, the publishers — what do 

they do? They take the master 

Shakespeare and tear him to bits. 

Revised editions, editions with big 

chunks cut out, to be sold in stores 

like this. Imagine, the immortal 


Bard sold expurgated, no less. How 
would you, my dear Mary... 

Mr. Bett (Patiently): Marcia! 

Mr. BUNNYWINELE (Slightly annoyed): 
Marcia. How would you look shorn 
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of those beautiful locks? Suppose 
someone lopped off a delicate ear, or 
perchance cut off your nose? Would 
you still be... (With a glance at Mr. 
BELL) the same Marcia? No! So it 
is with the Bard. They chop him up 
and feed him bit by bit to the un- 
suspecting public. I’ll have none of 
it! Forget the bookstores, the li- 
braries and the publishers. Become 
an actress, my dear Agnes... 

Mr. Bei (Correcting him patiently): 
Marcia. 

Mr. BuNNYWINKLE: Ahem! Now, 
about my books. Time pursues me. 
So many hours must I take my rest; 
so many hours must I contemplate. 
(Sotto voice) From Henry the Sixth. 

Mr. Bewi (Moving to counter, right): 
I’ve saved these for you, Mr. Bunny- 
winkle. (Procures two books and gives 
them to BUNNYWINKLE during the 
following.) 

Mr. BuNNYWINELE: Ah, now I shall 
feed my mind. (Jo Marcia) To 
quote the Bard, ‘“Tis the mind that 
makes the body rich.”” Rich — ah, 
that’s it. You'll never get rich, my 
dear, running a book store. But it 
won’t take you many months before 
you will know that. But my friend 
Mr. Bell will appraise you of all that. 
Now I must bid you adieu. (With a 
flourish) Good night! Good night! 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, that I 
shall say good night, till it be mor- 
row. (Bows ceremoniously to Mr. 
BELL, to Marcia, starts out, stops at 
centre) That’s from Romeo and 
Juliet. (Goes centre.) 

Marcia: Well, of all the people I’ve 
ever met . . . he is the most unusual! 

Mr. Bett (Amused): Quite a char- 











acter, isn’t he? I told you, you'll 
meet all kinds of people in this busi- 
ness, just like in any other. That’s 
one thing that makes it interesting. 

Marcia: A real Shakespearian actor. 
What does he read? Those books 
he borrowed; what were they? 

Mr. Bett (With a smile): He took two 
from the lending library — one was 
“Murder at Two-thirty,”’ the other 
“The Case of the Grisly Corpse.” 
He’s the most ardent reader of 
murder mysteries I have. 

Marcia (Laughing): Oh, dear. I surely 
am going to enjoy this. 

Mr. Bet: Though you won’t get rich, 
as Mr. Bunnywinkle says. You 
know, Marcia, so long as there is a 
person who wants to own a book, 
there will be book stores to sell 
books. It is a business with a grand 
history. Today there are thousands 
of book stores whose proprietors 
average from $2,000 a year to well 
up in the five figure bracket. It’s a 
good life and a sound business. 

Marcia (Smilingly): I’m afraid I’m 
not much for business. I think I'll 
talk a little more with Mrs. Perkins. 
Now I’ll go back and look over that 
lot of old books. (Exits left. Mr. 
BELL moves to right behind counter. 
After a moment a woman customer 
comes in, centre.) 

Woman: Have you a bargain counter? 

Mr. Be tt (Politely): Right over there. 
(CusToMER goes to old book counter. 
Mr. BeEwu busies himself at counter 
while CusTOMER looks over books, evi- 
dently looking for some special ones.) 

Woman: Don’t you have any old Alger 
books or perhaps some Rover Boys? 
My client is so anxious to have some 


of them. 

Mr. Bei (Coming to counter): There 
aren’t any there, but I’ll have some, 
I think. Just by chance I picked up 
a box of old books, and I think there 
are some in it. 

Woman (Anziously): Oh, please get 
them for me. It will mean so much 
to me. 

Mr. Beuu (Hesitatingly): Well, really, 
I’m not quite sure what they are. 
Why don’t you come back after 
lunch. I’ll have them out, then. 

Woman (Jnsisting): Can’t I have them 
now? 

Mr. Beuu: I must have a chance to 
dust them off, at least. But I’ll save 
them for you. 

Woman: Oh, fine. I’d like about four— 
perhaps two Alger and two Rover. 
Let me pay for them now, so I’ll be 
sure to get them. (She gives Mr. BELL 
one dollar.) 

Mr. Bet: That’s not necessary. 

Woman: Oh, I insist. And if you'll 
just give me a receipt. Mark it four 
books from bargain counter. I have a 
very fussy client. 

Mr. Bet: Very well. (Goes to counter 
right. Writes out receipt.) 

Woman: It would save me a great 
deal of time, if I could have them 
now... 

Mr. Betu: Just as soon as I can, I'll 
have my assistant wrap them for 
you. They’ll be right here for you. 

Woman: Very well. But I shall be 


back within the hour. (She takes 
receipt and goes out, centre. Mr. BELL 
shrugs and goes back to counter right, 
where he is arranging some books as 
Marcia comes in quickly from left.) 
Marcia (Ezcitedly): Look! Mr. Bell! 
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Look at these books! (She is carrying 
four books which she places on counter, 
right.) 

Mr. Bett (Examining them, smilingly) : 
Oh, they’re just a couple of the 
books I read when I was a kid. 
Those Alger books were quite popu- 
lar. I’ve sold these two already — 
and these Rover Boys books too. 
You can wrap them up for the cus- 
tomer. She’ll be back in an hour. 

Marcia: Wrap them up! Open them! 
Look at them! 

Mr. Betut (Casually opening book): 
Have you read them? — (Suddenly) 
Marcia! Why, they are . . . (Quickly 
opening others) They’re not Alger 
books at all! 

Marcia: No, just the covers. 
are other books — old ones. 

Mr. Beuu: And rare ones. Why they’re 
worth a small fortune! 

Marcia: It doesn’t make sense. The 
man was so anxious to sell them. 

Mr. Bewu (Suddenly): It does make 
sense, Marcia. It is incredible, but 
it must be so. That woman was so 
anxious to buy them, because she 
knew what they were. 

Marci: But why should anyone bring 
such valuable books in here and sell 
them? And how did she know what 
they were? 

Mr. Beut (Now talking excitedly): I 
see it all. Last week there was a rob- 
bery at the Freehold estate. Noth- 
ing was taken but four very rare 
books from the library. These are 
the books. They couldn’t be sold on 
the open market. But they could 
this way. 

Marcia: I don’t get it. If these are 

stolen books, what good would it do 


Inside 





for someone to buy them here? 

Mr. Bexu: Four books from the 
bargain counter . . . that’s the re- 
ceipt I gave her. She could do any- 
thing with them, then. No one could 
prove she hadn’t found those four 
rare books on my bargain counter. 
And if it hadn’t been for you, she’d 
have gotten away with it. 

Marcia: Now this gets exciting! 

Mr. Bet: Those people are danger- 
ous. These books are worth thou- 
sands, and they’ll be back for them 
for sure. (Picking books up from 
counter, going to left) We've got 
some work to do, Marcia. Let’s get 
the police in on this. 

Marcia: Oh, dear, and I never read 
mystery stories! (Mr. BELL goes 
left with books as Marcia follows 
him.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same. One hour later. 

At Rise: Mr. BE tt is at counter left 
arranging some books on _ table. 
Marcia is up right. After a mo- 
ment OFFICER FLANAGAN enters, 
centre. 

FLANAGAN: There, my lad. Every- 
thing is set. I’ve two of my men 
watching us, and if the lady you de- 
scribe comes in, they will watch for 
her accomplice. Humph! I never 
thought I’d be hanging around a 
book store, though I’ve been about 
everywhere. 

Mr. Betu: I’m sure she'll be along 
anytime now. 

FLANAGAN: Well, I’ll have to look like 

a customer, though I’m sure I’m lost 

around so many books. 











Marcia: Don’t you read books, Mr. 
Flanagan — mystery books and the 
like? 

FLANAGAN: Bless your heart, no. I 
haven’t read a mystery book since I 


went on the force. They frighten 
me. Now I like Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck, but murder mysteries 
are too much for an old policeman 
like me. 

Marcia (Laughingly): This is getting 
to be too much for me. I never 
thought a book store would be the 
scene of an arrest. 

FLANAGAN: Ah, I’ve arrested ’em in 
the best of places. Of course, since I 
was promoted, I get only the cases 
for the plain clothes man. But I’ve 
been around. Look sharp, now. I'll 
be over here looking over these 
books, and when you say the word, 
I'll take over. All set? 

Mr. BE LL: Yes, sir. I’m all set. How 
about you, Marcia? 

Marcia: I’m all ready, but I’m 
frightened. 

FLANAGAN: Nothing to do but wait. If 
any regular customers come in, just 
be natural and take care of them. 
The crooks can wait. (Moves over to 
right, looks over some books) You 
know, I often wish I had read more 
in school. In my days, all you needed 
to get on the police force was a good 
pair of feet and a strong arm. It’s 
different today. A lad needs an edu- 
cation to keep up with scientific 
methods. I tell you, a high school 
diploma is a must now for the police 
force, and many of them have a lot 
more. 

Marcia: Isn’t your work dangerous? 

FLANAGAN: Sure and what work isn’t? 


Here you are in a book store dealing 
with a couple of criminals. A police- 
man’s work is very important, and it 
is good work, too. It’s steady and the 
chances for promotion are good. It’s 
up to the man to get ahead, and he 
can if he’s willing to work. 

Mr. Bewt (Quickly): Customer! (He 
busies himself at counter, FLANAGAN 
pretends to look at books. Marcia 
is busy at counter, right. Woman 
CusToMER enters, sees Mr. BELL and 
goes to him.) 

Woman (Quickly): Oh, those books, 
you have them? 

Mr. Bett (Pleasantly): Yes, indeed. 
Marcia, will you wrap those books 
for this lady? 

Marcia: Yes, sir, I have them right 
here. (Produces four books) Two 
Algers and two Rover Boys. 

Woman (Coming to her quickly): Oh, 
ah, may I see them? (Looks at them) 
These aren’t the ones I want... I 
mean, haven’t you any others? 
These titles I have. 

Mr. Be.u: You wanted four. That’s 
all I have of that type. 

Woman (Apparently annoyed): Surely 
you must have more. May I look? 
(Goes to counter, looks hurriedly over 
books. FLANAGAN moves to door, 
centre) Did you put out all you had? 

Mr. Bett (Jnnocently): I’m sorry, but 
I have no others. You paid for 
those, so they belong to you. 

Marcia (Who has been nervously 
wrapping them): Here they are. 
They are paid for. 

Woman (Insisting): But you must 
have others. I insist. 

FLANAGAN: Maybe these are the books 
you are looking for, lady. (Produces 
































four books from bookcase right of 

centre. ) 

Woman (Going to him): What? You 
have them? (Looks at them) They 
belong to me. I bought them. 

FLANAGAN: Madame, these books be- 
long to the Freehold estate. Now 
will you come quietly, or must I use 
these? (Produces handcuffs) You are 
under arrest. 

Woman (Wildly): What! 
you! 

FLANAGAN: Don’t get excited, lady. 
We have your friend, too. Now why 
don’t you come along, and tell it to 
the judge? (Leads her protestingly 
out, centre. As he goes) I’ll take these 
books along. You wanted them just 
too badly. (Goes, centre.) 

Marcia: Whew! She really was 
desperate. 

Mr. Bet: Now what do you think of 
the book store business? 

Marcia: It certainly can be an inter- 
esting career, but I’ll still take the 
library. Imagine, though, having 
thousands of dollars’ worth of books 
in my hands. 

Mr. Bett: What you don’t know, 
Marcia, is that there is a reward for 
the return of those books. Perhaps 
you'll not have to work here. 

Marcia: Try to keep me away. (Starts 
left.) 

Mr. Bei: What are you going to do? 

Marcia: I’m going back and look over 
the rest of those old books. There 
might be a gold mine there. 

Mr. Bei (Laughingly): Marcia, you 

have a gold mine in your love of 

books. I’ll raise your salary and add 

a two percent commission on sales! 


THE END 


How dare 











In convenient 
book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are Fa for all the Ds seen 
holidays: sgiving, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’ s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 


Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 
$3.00 397 pages 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Great Stone Face 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Adapted for radio by Watter Hackett 


NarRRATOR: One afternoon a mother 
and her little boy sat at the door of 
their cottage, talking about the 
Great Stone Face. They had but to 
lift their eyes, and there it was 
plainly to be seen, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 

Music: A narrative theme, majestic in 
tone. Sneak in and hold under. 

NARRATOR: Embosomed amongst a 
family of stone mountains, there was 
a valley so spacious that it contained 
many thousand inhabitants. All the 
people had a kind of familiarity with 
the Great Stone Face, which was a 
work of Nature formed on the side of 
a mountain by some immense rocks. 
It seemed as if an enormous giant 
had sculptured his own likeness on 
the precipice. There was the broad 
forehead, the nose, and the vast lips, 
which, if they could have spoken, 
would have rolled their thunder ac- 
cents from one end of the valley to 
the other. Truly, the Great Stone 
Face seemed alive! Its features were 
noble, and the expression grand and 
sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, 
warm heart, that embraced all man- 
kind. According to the people, the 
valley owed much of its fertility to 
this benign expression that was con- 
tinually beaming over it. 

Music: Out. 


NarRRATOR: And so it was that a 
mother and her little boy sat at their 
cottage door, talking about the 
Great Stone Face. 

Ernest (As a young boy): Mother, I 
wish the Great Stone Face could 
speak. Its face is so kind, I’m sure 
its voice would be the same. If I 
were to see a man with such a face, 
I’m certain I should love him. 

Moruer: If an old prophecy should 
come to pass, we may see a man with 
exactly such a face as that. 

Ernest (Eagerly): What prophecy? 
Tell me. 

Moruer: It is a story older even than 
the original Indian settlers. It is 
said that some day a child will be 
born hereabouts, who will be des- 
tined to become the noblest person of 
his time, and whose face will bear an 
exact resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. 

Ernest: And has this man ever ap- 
peared among us? 

Moruer: No. He has not yet appeared. 

Ernest: I hope that I shall live to see 
him. 

Moruer: Perhaps you may, Ernest, 
perhaps you may. 

Music: Repeat the opening narrative 
theme. Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: And Ernest never forgot 
the story that his mother told him. 
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It was always in his mind, whenever 
he looked upon the Great Stone 
Face. He grew up in the valley, as- 
sisting his mother. Ernest had no 
teacher, but in his mind the Great 
Stone Face became one to him. 
When the day’s work was over, he 
would gaze at it, addressing it. 

Ernest: I like talking to you, Great 
Stone Face, even though you cannot 
really answer me. I hope to grow up 
to be a good man — not a great 
one. If I can do good and help 
others, then I shall be happy. Even 
now, each day I try to accomplish 
one good deed. I hope you are 
pleased with me. I believe you must 
be, for you’re smiling at me. 

Narrator: About this time a rumor 
spread throughout the valley. 

Music: Out. 

Ist VituaGER: The letter arrived to- 
day. It says that he is returning to 
our valley. 

2ND VILLAGER: It is said he is rich. 

3RD VILLAGER: As Croesus! His fleet 
of ships covers the world, bringing 
him furs from the Arctic, spices and 
tea from the Far East, and pearls 
and diamonds from Africa. 

2nD VILLAGER: Even the ocean yields 
tribute to him — oil from the whales. 

Ist VitLaGeEr: Like Midas in the fable, 
it is said that whatever he touches 
changes into yellow gold. They say 
it would take him a hundred years 
to count his vast wealth. 

3rD VitLAGER: And now he dreams of 
his native valley. Here amongst us 
he is to end his days. 

47H VILLAGER: What is his name? 

Ist VittAGER: His name? - Why, his 
name is — 








2nD VILLAGER: His name is—er.. . 

3RD VitLAGER: Goldweight, Gold- 
penny. 

2np VILLAGER: Something to do with 
gold. 

Ist VitLAGER: His name is Gathergold. 
Mr. Gathergold. 

Music: A narrative theme. 
hold under. 

NARRATOR: Still another rumor spread. 
It reached the ears of young Ernest, 
who rushed to his mother. 

Ernest (Excitedly): The people say 
that Mr. Gathergold looks just like 
the Great Stone Face. 

Moruer: But they have never seen 
Mr. Gathergold. 

Ernest: The people say he is kind and 
generous. 

NaRRATOR: The people were more 
ready to believe that Mr. Gather- 
gold was the image of the Great 
Stone Face when they learned he was 
to erect a great marble home on the 
site of the humble farmhouse where 
he was born. And soon this edifice 
rose, a building so beautiful and 
dazzling that they stared in wonder- 
ment. It was all glass and marble, 
gold and silver. Of course the simple 
villagers were not allowed to see its 
interior, but it was whispered around 
that —. 

Ist VitLaGeErR: There is no iron or brass 
in the house, just gold and silver. 
2nD VILLAGER: His bed is studded with 
diamonds and other precious gems. 

Music: Up and out. 

NarRRATOR: The great day arrived. 
Mr. Gathergold was to arrive, ready 
to occupy his shining marble castle. 
The crowd gathered by the side of 
the road, young Ernest among them. 


Sneak and 





As he waited, he looked up at his 
silent friend. 

Ernest: Just think, Great Stone Face, 
soon I will see this great man, who 


resembles you. I'll know him in- 
stantly. 

Biz: Voices crying out: Here he comes. 
Here comes Mr. Gathergold. Look at 
his four horse and his wonderful car- 
riage. 

Narrator: A splendid carriage dashed 
round the turn of the road. From 
within it appeared the face of Mr. 
Gathergold. His face was as yellow 
as his gold. He had a low forehead, 
small, sharp eyes and very thin, 
hard lips. 

Biz: The People: The very image of the 
Great Stone Face! Sure enough, the 
old prophecy is true. Here at last is 
the great man. 

Narrator: And, what perplexed Ern- 
est, they seemed actually to believe 
that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. An old beggar woman 
called out. 

Bracar: Alms, Mr. Gathergold, alms. 

Narrator: And Mr. Gathergold’s 
claw-like fingers dropped a few coins 
into the dust — copper coins. Never- 
theless, the onlookers cried. 

Biz: People: Look! Now we know he is 
the very image of the Great Stone Face. 
Yes, now there ts no doubt. 

NARRATOR: In the background, Ernest 
turned sadly from the wrinkled 
shrewdness of Mr. Gathergold’s 


visage, and gazed up the valley. 
Ernest: Great Stone Face, tell me 
they are wrong. Tell me that this 
man is not the one I am waiting for. 
Narrator: And the kindly face seemed 
to smile back at Ernest, and the 


stone lips seemed to say: He will 
come! Fear not, Ernest, some day 
the right man will come! 

Music: A majestic theme. Sneak under 
and hold. 

NarRRATOR: The years went on, and 
Ernest grew into a young man. He 
attracted but little attention from 
the other inhabitants, for they saw 
nothing remarkable in his way of life. 
They did not know that the Great 
Stone Face had become a teacher to 
him—a symbol of wisdom and 
kindness and sympathy. (Beat) As 
for Mr. Gathergold, his great wealth 
had deserted him before his death. 
And the people of the valley no 
longer spoke of him in reverent 
tones. 

Mosic: Out. 

lst ViLLAGER: They say he has not a 
copper left — the old skinflint. 

2NnD VILLAGER: I quite fail to see how 
people could have thought he looked 
anything like the Great Stone Face. 

3RD VILLAGER: There never was any 
resemblance. Never! 

Isr ViLLAGER: How easily some people 
are impressed. Take me, I never 
thought there was anything noble 
about old Gathergold. 

2nD VILLAGER (Fading): Nor I. 

3RD VILLAGER (Fading deeper): Nor I. 

NarrRaAToR: It so happened that a 
native-born son of the valley had be- 
come a great general. On the battle- 
field, he was known under the nick- 
name of Old Blood-and-Thunder. 
This war-weary veteran signified his 
intention of returning to the valley, 
there to find peace. When this news 
reached the valley, there was con- 
siderable excitement. It was the 




















village schoolmaster who first made 
the discovery. Ernest was present 
when this learned man said. 

ScHOOLMASTER: How stupid we have 
been! How very stupid of us! 

Ist VILLAGER: Stupid? 

2nD VILLAGER: How? 

3RD VILLAGER: Why? 

ScHOOLMASTER: We all remember Old 
Blood-and-Thunder — that is, most 
of us do. Why, he grew up in this 
valley. 

ErRNEsT: But he left here when he was 
a very young man. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Quite true, Ernest. 
But his noble, great features have 
not changed. 

Ist VILLAGER: You mean — ? 

ScHOOLMASTER: I mean that Old 
Blood-and-Thunder looks exactly 
like the Great Stone Face. 

Ist VitLAGER: Why, I believe you are 
right. 

2nD VILLAGER: True, there is a great 
resemblance. 

3RD VitLAGER: Then he is the man of 
prophecy. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Of course he is. 

Ernest (Protests): But, good neigh- 
bors, you cannot truthfully say this 
until you have seen the great general. 

ScHOOLMASTER (A_ gentle reproving 
tone): Now, now, Ernest, how can 
you say we are wrong. Look, we are 
four men of the same mind. I’m 
certain the other people of the valley 
will agree with us. 

Ernest: Perhaps you are right. I am 
but a simple man of the soil. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Of course I am right. 

Now we must prepare a great wel- 

come for our eminent friend. There 

must be a banquet . . . speeches. 
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Music: Martial theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: On the day of the great 
festival, Ernest, with all the other 
people of the valley, left their work, 
and proceeded to the spot where the 
banquet was to take place. The 
tables were arranged in a cleared 
space in the woods. Eastward and 
directly in back of the main table 
there was a fine view of the Great 
Stone Face. Ernest tried unsuccess- 
fully to make his way toward the 
main table, but the crowd was too 
dense. So unobtrusively he remained 
in the background. To console him- 
self, he turned towards the Great 
Stone Face, which, like a faithful 
friend, smiled at him. Meanwhile, 
he listened to the remarks of various 
individuals who were comparing the 
general with the face on the moun- 
tainside. 

Music: Out. 

Ist ViLLAGER: It is the same face, to a 
hair. 

2nD VILLAGER: Wonderfully like, that’s 
a fact. 

3RD VILLAGER: I call it Old Blood-and- 
Thunder himself, in a looking glass. 

lst VitLAGER: And why not? He’s the 
greatest man of the age. 

Narrator: And then all three of the 
villagers joined together. 

THREE VitLAGers: To the general. 
Hooray, hooray, hooray! 

Narrator: And the great crowd as- 
sembled lent its voice. 

Biz: Shout from a tremendous crowd. 
(Note: Use recorded crowd noise.) 
NaRrRATOoR: The general rose to thank 
the people. Ernest saw him. There 
stood the great general, almost in 





the shadow of the Great Stone Face. 
Unlike any of the others, what 
Ernest saw was a war-worn counte- 
nance, full of energy and iron will. 
But completely lacking was the 
gentle wisdom, the deep, tender sym- 
pathy always present in the Great 
Stone Face. 

Music: Sneak in and hold under. 

Narrator: And as Ernest looked, his 
face fell. He said to himself. 

Ernest: This is not the man of 
prophecy. The world must wait 
longer. 

Narrator: As he walked away, Ernest 
gazed at the Great Stone Face. It 
seemed to be smiling down at him, 
and from its stone lips seemed to 
come words directed solely at Ernest. 
“Fear not, Ernest, fear not. He will 
come. You must be patient.” 

Music: Forte briefly and then down into 
background. 

NARRATOR: More years sped swiftly 

‘ and tranquilly away. Ernest still 
dwelt in his native valley, and now 
was a man of middle age. He still 
labored for his daily bread, and was 
the same simple-hearted man that he 
had always been. Then one Spring 
evening he lifted his face skyward 
and spoke quietly. It was a simple 
prayer from his heart. 

ErnEst: I have spent many hours on 
unworldly things. I have not made 
the most of the time that has been 
mine. I have not helped my neigh- 
bor. Perhaps it is not too late for me 
to do good. I shall try. 

Narrator: And so Ernest became a 
preacher, an unordained man of God. 
And now the silent, good deeds which 
he had always performed, also flowed 


forth in speech. Every spare mo- 
ment, more than he rightfully could 
afford, was spent tramping the val- 
ley, pausing here and there at a 
farm. 

Music: Out. 

Farmer: Good morning, Ernest. You’re 
an early traveler. 

Ernest: I have walked all night. 

FarMER: But why? 

Ernest: Yesterday afternoon a friend 
told me you needed help in getting in 
your hay. That is why I have come. 

Farmer: And you walked all night to 
get here? 

Ernest: We must work swiftly. The 
rain is threatening. 

Farmer: You are a good friend. If only 
I could pay you, but I am poor. 

Ernest: I ask no money; only your 
friendship. 

Farmer: That I gladly offer, as does 
everyone else in the valley. You are 
rich in friends, Ernest. 

Ernest: Then I am thankful and feel 
well repaid. And now I ask but one 
favor. 

Farmer: Name it. 

Ernest: I would like shelter for the 
night. 

Farmer: Of course. 

ErNEstT: Tomorrow is the Sabbath. I 
ask that tomorrow morning you 
gather your family and the neigh- 
bors by your brook. I would like to 
read from the Scriptures and then 
speak a few words to them. 

Farmer: We always welcome your 
sermons, Ernest. You never preach 
. .. just advise in a kind sort of way. 

Music: Sneak in and hold under. 

NarRATOR: And so Ernest, traveling 
the length and breadth of the valley, 
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aided his neighbors. He uttered 
truths that molded the lives of 
those that heard him. His listeners 
never suspected that Ernest was 
more than an ordinary man; least of 
all did Ernest himself suspect. it. 

But, inevitably as the murmer of a 

rivulet, came thoughts out of his 

mouth that no other human lips had 
spoken. 

Music: Up to finish. 

NarRATOR: When the valley people’s 
mind had had time to cool, they were 
ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake. 

Ist ViLLAGER: The people were in 
error. 

2nD VILLAGER: Yes, they were. 

3RD VILLAGER: Why, Old Blood-and- 
Thunder no more resembles the Old- 
Stone Face than . . . well, than our 
friend Ernest does. 

Narrator: Not long after this, Ernest 
stopped at an inn kept by one of his 
many friends. He waved a news- 
paper in the air and thrust it upon 
Ernest. 

LANDLORD: Here — read this. Read it 
and rejoice! 

Narrator: The story ran on for many 
paragraphs. In effect it said: Here 
is an eminent statesman, the great- 
est politician of our times, the most 
eloquent speaker our country has 
ever known. His wonderous voice is 
known throughout the civilized 
world. He is the people’s choice, this 
stalwart man, whose face exactly re- 
sembles that phenomenon of his 
native valley — the Old Stone Face. 
Small wonder he has been dubbed 
Old Stony Phiz. 

LANDLORD: Old Stony Phiz! The name 





suits him. Look, Ernest, here is a 
picture of him. Don’t you agree that 
he looks exactly like Old Stone Face? 

Ernest (Grudgingly): Well, yes — 

LanpDLorp: Ah! I thought you’d agree. 

ErneEstT: But it might be the artist’s 
skill more than anything else. 

LANDLORD: How can you say such a 
thing, Ernest. The two are as alike 
as two peas in a pod. And just think, 
old Stony Phiz is a native of this 
valley, and he’s going to run for 
President. And what’s more, he’ll be 
elected. 

Ernest: Why? 

LANDLORD (Floundering): Because — 
because — why, because he’s a great 
orator and a — a —(Sharply) You 
mustn’t ask such a question, Ernest. 
Remember, he was born here and — 

Ernest: He has never been back since 
he left. 

LANDLORD: Of course not. Old Stony 
Phiz is an important man; and now 
that he’s going to run for President, 
we must honor him. 

Narrator: And so the people of the 
valley wrote a letter to Old Stony 
Phiz. One of his campaign managers 
read it and then showed it to the 
great man. 

Stony Paiz: Hmmm! 
very nice letter. 

ManaGer: They want you to pay 
them a visit. 

Stony Puxiz: I’m too busy. This 
campaigning takes a great deal out 
of me. 

ManaGer: You might be making a 
mistake. 

Srony Piz: Me make a mistake? I 
never make a mistake. 


Hmmmm! A 


ManaGer: You were born there. Your 








nickname comes from that freak bit 
of stone up there. 

Srony Puiz: The Great Stone Face. 

ManaGer: Yes. By the way, do you 
actually look like the Great Stone 
Face? 

Srony Pxiz: Why, er — (Prompily) 
Why, certainly I do. 

ManaGer: When your tour takes you 
into that area, you easily could swing 
by your old home. 

Stony Puiz: Well —. 

ManacGer: The newspapers will like it: 
“Presidential candidate visits old 
home town friends.”’ Besides, it will 
give fresh impetus to the belief in your 
resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 

Stony Puiz: Very well! Write and 
tell them to prepare to welcome me. 

Music: Brass band playing lively and 
patriotic air. Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: The big day arrived. The 
valley folks turned out to greet their 
hero, Old Stony Phiz. Among these 
was Ernest. Despite two previous dis- 
appointments, hopefully and buoy- 
antly he set out to behold the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face. There 
was music, a band which made the 
echoes of the mountains ring and re- 
verberate. Even the far-off moun- 
tain precipice itself seemed to be 
swelling the echoing chorus, as if 
saying: “The man of prophecy is 
coming.” The enthusiasm of the 
people was so contagious that even 
Ernest shouted as loudly as the 
loudest. 

Ernest: Hurrah for Old Stony Phiz! 

Ist VILLAGER: Here he is, now. 

2nD VitLAGER: Look at Old Stony 
Phiz. 

3RD VILLAGER: And look at the Great 


Stone Face. 

Ist VitLaGeEr: See if they aren’t alike 
as twin brothers. 

Music: Fades out under following nar- 
ration. 

Narrator: Ernest stared eagerly at 
the approaching carriage. At first 
glance its bowing and smiling occu- 
pant did seem to resemble the old 
familiar face upon the mountainside. 
It was a strong face with boldly- 
hewn features. But the stateliness, 
the expression of divine sympathy, 
that illuminated the Great Stone 
Face were lacking in the statesman’s 
face. Something had been originally 
left out, or had departed. It was evi- 
dent to Ernest that Old Stony Phiz’ 
life was as empty as his eyes; no 
high purpose had endowed them 
with reality. The man at Ernest’s 
elbow poked him and screamed. 

Ist ViLLaGER: Look! Is he not the very 
picture of your Old Man of the 
Mountain? 

Ernest: No! I see little or no likeness. 

Ist VinttaGeR: Then so much the 
worse for the Great Stone Face. 
(He yells) Hurrah for Old Stony 
Phiz. 

Narrator: But Ernest turned away, 
melancholy and despondent. He 
turned his gaze up toward his silent 
friend and spoke to him. 

Ernest: Three times now I have been 
bitterly disappointed. Today I be- 
held the man who might have ful- 
filled the prophecy, and has not 
willed to do so. Oh, tell me, will the 
right man ever be found? 

Narrator: And the stone lips seemed 
to reply: Be patient. I have waited 
longer than you, and am not yet 
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weary. Fear not. The man will 
come. 

Music: A peaceful theme. Sneak in and 
hold under. 

NARRATOR: The years hurried onward. 
And now they began to scatter white 
hairs over the head of Ernest. They 
made reverent wrinkles across his 
forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. 
He was an aged man. But not in 
vain had he grown old. His wrinkles 
and furrows were sage inscriptions 
that Time had etched. And Ernest 
had ceased to be obscure. Even 
though he had not sought it, fame 
came to him in the valley from the 
outside world. Learned men came 
from far to converse with him. 

Music: Out. 

NarraTOoR (No pause): Two such men 
visited him late one Spring, when 
the whole valley was bathed in the 
scent of the wild flowers and the 
green woods. One was a sage, the 
other a philanthropist. Ernest re- 
ceived them with gentle sincerity. 

Sace: I am supposed to be a sage and 
scholar, but compared to your 
knowledge and philosophy, my own 
lacks depth and stature. 

ERNEstT: You are a famous man, much 
more knowing than I. 

Sace: Most of my knowledge comes 
from books. But yours — where 
does it come from? 

Ernest: From Mankind and Nature 
and God. 

PxHILANTHROPIsT: All I have to do good 
with is my money. I should like to 
aid you, Ernest. 

Ernest: How? 

PHILANTHROPIST: By settling upon you 

a sum large enough for you not to 





worry, large enough for you not to 
have to work with your hands. 

Ernest: I wish to continue to worry 
about how I can aid my fellow man, 
and I wish to continue working with 
my hands. From laborious work, I 
draw strength and comfort. I am 
afraid I must reject your kind offer. 

PHILANTHROPIST: I didn’t expect your 
refusal. 

Ernest: And I didn’t expect your offer. 
I’m afraid if I accepted it, I might 
change. 

NARRATOR: His guests took their leave 
and made their way through the 
graying shadows of the late after- 
noon. Once they paused to look up 
at the Great Stone Face. 

PHILANTHROPIST: Why are you staring 
so intently? If you ever return, you 
will find the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain still up there. 

SaGce: Look closely. (Pause) Tell me 
if anything strikes you as odd. 

PHILANTHROPIST: Why — you know, 
ree 

Saae: Go on. 

PHILANTHROPIST: I know I’ve seen the 
very likeness of that image in a hu- 
man face. 

Saae: And so have I. 

PHILANTHROPIST: But I don’t remem- 
ber where. 

SaGce: It’s probably just an illusion. 
(Fading) Come, we had better hurry. 
It’s getting dark. 

Music: A peaceful, quiet theme. Sneak 
and hold under. 

NARRATOR: During these years a new 
American poet reached prominence. 
He likewise was a native of the 
valley, but had spent most of his life 
amid the din of the cities. Often, 





however, did the mountains of his 
childhood lift their snowy peaks into 
the clear atmosphere of his poetry. 
Neither was the Great Stone Face 
forgotten, for the poet had celebrated 
it in a famous ode. This poet also 
wrote of his human brethren — men 
and women, touched with the com- 
mon dust of life, who daily crossed 
his path. The songs of this poet 
found their way to Ernest. 

Music: Out. 

NARRATOR (No pause): And as he read 
stanzas that caused the soul to thrill 
within him, Ernest lifted his eyes to 
the vast countenance beaming on 
him so benignantly. 

Ernest: My dear friend, tell me: Isn’t 
this poet worthy to resemble you? 
NaRRATOR: The Face seemed to smile, 
but answered not a word. (A transi- 
tion) One summer morning a man 
alighted from the train, which 
stopped close by to where Ernest 
lived. The stranger did not stop at 
the hotel, which had formerly been 
the residence of Mr. Gathergold. In- 
stead he asked directions to Ernest’s 
cottage. The latter looked up as the 

Stranger approached him. 

Port: Good day, sir. Can you give a 
traveler a night’s lodging? 

Ernest: Very willingly. Have you 
traveled far? 


PortT: Quite some distance. I have 
come to see you. 
Ernest: I am honored. Please sit 


down. 

Narrator: For the next few hours 
Ernest and the Stranger talked. The 
Stranger had talked with the wittiest 
and wisest, but never before with a 
man like Ernest. He was fascinated 


by the valley-dweller’s thoughts and 
feelings, which gushed up with such 
natural freedom. And Ernest was 
moved by the living images which 
the poet flung out of his mind, and 
which peopled the air by the cottage 
door with shapes of beauty. As 
Ernest listened, he imagined the 
Great Stone Face was listening too. 

Ernest: Who are you, my strangely 
gifted guest? 

Poet: In your hand you hold a book of 
poems. You were reading them 
when I first spoke to you. 

Ernest: They are the finest poems I 
have ever read. 

Port: You know me, then, for I wrote 
them. 

Ernest (Slowly): You . . . wrote these 
... great poems! (Pause) 

Port: Why do you look so sad? 

ErRNEsT: Because all my life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; 
and when I read these poems, I 
hoped that it might be fulfilled in 
you. 

Poer: I understand. You had hoped to 
find in me the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 

ERNEsT: Yes. 

Port: And you are as disappointed 
with me as you were with Mr. Gath- 
ergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder 
and Old Stony Phiz. So you must 
add my name to that illustrious trio, 
and record another failure of your 
hopes. I am not worthy to be typi- 
fied by that majestic image looking 
down at us. 

Ernest: And why? These poems — 
are they not thoughts divine? 

Port: They are more of an echo. My 
life has not corresponded with my 
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thought. My poems are but grand 
dreams. 

Ernest: And why have you so dreamt? 

Port: Because I have lived among 
poor and mean realities. Sometimes 
I lack faith in the grandeur and 
beauty which my own words pro- 
claim. I am not worthy of real great- 
ness. That is why you cannot dis- 
cover in me the image of your Great 
Stone Face. 

Music: An ethereal theme. Sneak and 
hold under. 

Narrator: At the hour of sunset, as 
had long been his custom, Ernest 
went to speak to an assemblage of 
his neighbors. The Poet followed 
him to a small natural ampitheatre. 
Slightly elevated was a small niche, 
spacious enough to admit a single 
human figure. Into this natural pul- 
pit, Ernest ascended. His audience 
sat on the sweep of green grass be- 
low him. Ernest started to speak. 

Music: Out. 

ErRnEstT (Projecting): My good friends, 
I am going to use as my subject... 
humility. Humility is something all 
of us (Fading gradually) should 
recognize, particularly in ourselves. 
It is a virtue which none of us can 
afford to overlook. Itisa... 

Music: Sneak in same theme and hold 
under. 

Narrator: As the poet listened, he 
realized that Ernest’s words had 
power, because they accorded with 
his thoughts; and his thoughts had 
reality and depth, because they 
harmonized with the life which he 
had always lived. The poet, as he 
listened, knew that the being and 
character of Ernest were a nobler 


strain of poetry than he had ever 
written. The poet’s eyes wandered 
to the Great Stone Face. In the 
golden light of the setting sun, the 
Great Stone Face wore hoary mists 
around it, like the white hairs around 
the brow of Ernest. Both wore a 
look of grand beneficence that 
seemed to embrace the world. At 
that moment the poet threw his 
arms aloft and shouted. 


Port: Behold! Behold! Ernest is him- 


self the very likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 


Biz: Ad lib of a few surprised voices. 
Narrator: Then all the people looked, 


and saw what the poet said was true. 
The old prophecy was fulfilled. 


Music: Up to finish. 


THE END 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 





FooTBaLL HERO 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. Dressy afternoon 
clothes for the girls. 

Properties: Theme paper for Stan, small foot- 
ball pin, notebook for Stan. 

Setting: Small club room. A long table on 
which is a punch bowl and some cups or 
glasses. If desired, banners and notices can 
be tacked on the walls to suggest a teen-age 
club room. 

Lighting: None required. 


OnE Lire To GIVE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the Revolutionary 
period. 

Properties: Dishes, cups, silverware, tray with 
cup and saucer, handkerchief. 

Setting: Both scenes take place in a Colonial 
tavern. Several tables with chairs are ar- 
ranged about the room. There is a door up 
center, with a window at each side. There 
is a door right and another one at left. 

Lighting: None required. 


ENTER JULIET 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Julie wears a Juliet costume — 
long, white gown with pearl cap. Chris 
and Roger are dressed in Shakespearean 
costumes. Sue is dressed in the traditional 
costume of Juliet’s nurse. Modern, every- 
day clothes for other characters. Cecily 
wears a bright raincoat over her dress. 

Properties: Notebook and pencil, copy of the 


ay. 

Seiting: Backstage in a school auditorium. 
At the rear of the stage is a canvas drop. 
There is a couch at upper right with a 
throw on it. A tall stool stands at center, 
a small stepladder at upper right, and a plain 
chair at lower right. ‘There is an old tree 
stump at lower left. 

Lighting: None required. 


NeEw-F ANGLED THANKSGIVING 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mother wears a 
large apron over her dress. Grandma and 
Grandpa wear coats and hats when they 
enter. 


Properties: Handkerchief, coat and hat for 
Father, hat for Mother. 

Setting: The living room of the Brooks family. 
There are entrances at right and left, the 
one at right leading to the front door and 
the one at left to other parts of the house. 
There is a sofa upstage center, easy chairs 
at right and left, and small tables, lamps, 
radio, books, etc., as required to furnish 
the room comfortably. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE THANKSGIVING SCARECROW 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. The Scarecrow 
wears a traditional costume of straw hat, 
worn trousers and coat and has a pipe in 
his mouth. The Farmer wears overalls, 
white shirt, and farmer’s hat. Farmer’s 
Wife wears a large white apron over her 
dress. 

Properties: Stick, ball. 

Setting: A road by a fence. On the other side 
of the fence stands the Scarecrow. Near 
him, but on the side of the fence nearest 
the audience is a shade tree. 

Lighting: None required. 


TRIAL BY JURY 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Cestumes: Everyday school clothes. 

Properties: Papers, pencils, books, notebooks, 
small comb for Janice. 

Setting: A study room. There is a small plat- 
form in front of the blackboard. A small 
table with chair is at upper right, and an- 
other table and chair stand at upper left. 
A larger table seating two is at lower right 
and lower left. 

Lighting: None required. 


INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Colonial costumes. 

dressed in traditional fashion. 
Properties: Gun, knitting, blanket for Little 
Wolf, sticks of wood. : 
Setting: There is a fireplace at left, and to the 
left of it stands a wooden bench. A chair 
and footstool stand to the right of the fire- 
place. A table with benches around it is in 
center of the stage. A kettle hangs in the 
fireplace. The window is at right. 
Lighiing: None required. 


Indians are 
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Tue ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Children wear everyday dress. 
The Animals are dressed in costumes ap- 
propriate to what they are. 

Properties: Basket for Ronny and Beth, basket 
for Mr. Squirrel, tablecloth, some nuts, 
roots, and leaves, some carrots. 

Setting: There are bushes and brush about to 
suggest a woodland scene. Just off center 
there is a big nut tree with an open space of 
brown grass and leaves under it, and a big 
fallen log. There is an exit at stage left, 
also an exit hidden among the trees, back 
left. 

Lighting: None required. 


FRIENDLY As Can Bz 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern school dress. Pal is dressed 
in a Dr. Denton sleeping suit dyed brown 
and has a dog collar and rope about his 
neck. If desired he can wear a dog mask. 

Properties: Paper bag filled with tin cans tied 
together by string; school bag with books. 

Setiing: None required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Prince Wits No Crown 


Characters: 8 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Bobby, Betty, and Billy wear 
modern clothes. The Prince wears ex- 
pensive, colorful clothes. The Page wears 
breeches and a cape and tam. The Rich 
Man is dressed in a black suit, silk hat. 
The Goldsmith wears overalls, shirt with 
sleeves rolled, and a leather apron. The 
Merchant wears a business suit. The Wise- 
man wears a long cloak and has a beard. 

Properties: Book, trumpet for Page, cane for 
Rich Man, red velvet crown trimmed with 
jewels, silver crown on small blue pillow, 
golden crown, paper crown. 

Setting: A garden scene. There is a stone 
bench at right, a bird bath at left, and rose 
bushes at rear. 

Lighting: None required. 


GIVE THE Book A CHANCE 


Characters: 7 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for all 
characters but Martitia and Ruth who 
wear long, full-yoked gowns with wide 
sleeves, and aprons over their dresses. 

Properties: Books, broom, folding money, 

books, gym suits. 


Setting: The library scene is played before the 
curtains. All] that is needed is a small table, 
a few chairs, shelves filled with books. For 
the “Homer Prince’’ scene, the setting is a 
boy’s room. Only one corner or side need 
show. There is a door at back. Pictures 
and pennants on wall. On table is a radio 
with parts exposed. On a chair nearby 
there is an open suitcase, with a black, 
brush-like tail hanging over its side. For 
“Fhey Loved to Laugh’’ scene, the setting 
is a bedroom of the 1831 period. There isa 
chest of drawers by the window with a dark 
rag rug beneath it. This chest, rug, and a 
couple of chairs are all that are needed. 
For the ‘All-American’ scene, the setting 
is a locker room in a modern school. 

Lighiing: As indicated in the text, the lights 
are dimmed and raised. 


YE OupE Book SHoppsE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Small package, large box, wrapped 
book, dollar bill, coin, two books for Mr. 
Bunnywinkle, paper for receipt, four books 
for wrapping, wrapping paper and string, 
handcuffs. 

Setting: The book shop. The main entrance is 
center stage. Another entrance at upper 
left leads to storeroom. There are counters 
along right and left walls. There are book- 
cases right and left of center. Several small 
tables are placed down center on which are 
arranged books and gifts. One table is 
down left and plainly marked “Bargain 
Books.” There is a small file at right center 
for greeting cards. Signs advertising books, 
magazines, etc., are about the shop. 

Lighting: None required. 
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PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


w- > If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain, additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
In copying out parts. 


> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 


Practical, comprehensive. . . 


WRITING 
JUVENILE FICTION 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 


Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young people, by 
the author of over 100 successful short 
stories and a long list of successful 
juvenile novels, including “Willow 
Hill,” “A Place for Ann,” and “The 
Silver Inkwell.” 


213 pages $2.50 


At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


THE WRITER, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription és listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
































ON STAGE for TEEN-AGERS 


By Heven Louise MILLer 





In convenient book form — 22 of the most popular 
plays ever to appear in PLAYS. Gay, entertaining, 
royalty-free comedies, which are easy to produce, fun 
to give, and amusing to read. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party Line; Pin-Up Pals; What's 
Cookin'?; Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; Homework; Band 
Aid; Doctor’s Daughter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The Rummage Rumpus. 
Holiday Comedies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanksgiving for 
Freida; Thanksgiving Beats the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln's Birthday); Miss Lonely- 
heart; The Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to Wear (Easter); A 
Surprise for Mother. 


Teen-Agers 


By HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


33 
non-royalty 
one-act comedies 
jor young people 








At your bookseller or direct postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


432 pages — $3.50 
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D i A Yy . for Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 





National Education Week... 


DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION Pognent fer for all grades) ..++«--October, 1941 
THE THREE ROYAL R’S (For Junior and Senior High) . . .November, 1942 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR hed Junior and Senior High). ..Nov., 19438 
MICHAEL FARADAY (For Junior and Senior High) ‘ November, 1944 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (For Junior and Senior a. we .... November, 1946 
SOME ARE TEACHERS (For Junior and Senior High) . wueeeee. «+ November, 1947 


Red Cross Week. . . 


ANGEL OF MERCY (For Junior and Senior High)....... te eceeeees«+Movember, 1945 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High) ....+ January, 1944 
THE BOY WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Tetesmedioien . .... September, 1941 


Book Week... 


AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High)... . November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High) .. +. October, 1941 
WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN GUEST (For Junior and Senior High)........M 

THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior High) 

BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (For Junior and Senior High).... . 

THE GREAT GIFT (For Junior and Senior High) 

BOOK MAGIC (For Intermediates) 

LOUISA ALCOTT’S WISH (For Intermediates) 

HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates) 

MR. LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For Intermediates) . . . . 

OFF THE SHELF (For Intermediates) 

A BUNCH OF KEYS (For Intermediates) 





Armistice Day 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD (For Junior and Senior High) 
A SON OF AMERICA (For Junior and Senior High).................... 
BOB’S ARMISTICE PARADE (For Intermediates) 


Thanksgiving Day... 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High... ..N 
SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) ein Cie 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High). .........N 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (For Junior and Senior High) 
tee tee BEATS THE DUTCH (For Junior and Senior i. 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (For Junior and Senior High). . j 
YE GOOD OLD DAYS (For nme oe | Pes skh VOR We Bak wes . 
A DAY OF THANKS (For Intermediat 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCARE CROW “ot ore Grades) . 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE ‘SAM (For Teiermsedintes) 
JONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grad 
MR. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates) 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD Pe Primary Grades) f 
THANKSFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary mew React kakwabass 4 : 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades) . cikeseehens 
THANKFUL INDEED (Primary Grades) 
I'LL SHARE MY FARE (Primary Grades) 
PATRICK PUMPKIN (Primary Grades) 











Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment ac book orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering, please give 
name under which subscription is listed. 





PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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FREE /0 Zeachers 


Who want to make teaching better. 
Who want to get better results. 
Who want more leisure hours. 


3 priceless aids with your subscription to 
Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES 


@ Booklet on how to get free and inexpensive classroom aids. 
@ Special consultation service on problem-solving. 


@ Folder on using Junior Arts & Activities to meet your needs. 


Begin your subscription with the September issue 


Sparkling with many new features : 





@ How to solve your music problems—with projects. 
@ Special section of projects for all occasions. 

@ Special new art units. 

@ How to encourage reading—with projects. 

@ Stories, plays, poems, songs—in every issue. 

@ How to use audio-visual aids. 

@ Nature Study — Crafts — Social Studies. 


ALL IN 





EASY-TO-USE PRACTICAL FORM 













10 big issues One full year $4.00 only 
Subscribe now Satisfaction guaranteed 


—_— —CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY———— 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 

0 Ienclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big issues, beginning with 
your great September number. Include your FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders, 

[) Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only CJ 1 year $1.50 C) 3 yrs. $4.00. 


C) Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year. Include 
2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. I enclose $5.00. 












Address 


City .... 











